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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
TUESDAY, IST JANUARY, at 6.30 p.m. FILM EVENING. (See programme below.) 


WEDNESDAY, 2ND JANUARY, at 2.30 p.m. (DR. MANN JUVENILE LECTURE.) 
‘From Cocoa Bean to Chocolate’, an illustrated talk by F. H. Banfield, M.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.I.C., Director, British Food Manufacturing Industries Research 
Association. Tea will be served after the lecture. (See notice below.) 


MONDAY, 7TH JANUARY, at 2.30p.m. (DR. MANN JUVENILE IECTURE.) 
‘The Story of Pantomime’, an illustrated talk by Tom Arnold. Tea will be served 
after the lecture. (See notice below.) 


WEDNESDAY, 16TH JANUARY, at 2.30 p.m. PETER LE NEVE FOSTER LECTURE. 
‘The Life and Work of W. R. Lethaby’, by A. R. N. Roberts. William Johnstone, 
O.B.E., D.A., a member of Council of the Society and Principal, L.C.C. Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, in the Chair. 


FJUVENILE LECTURES 


Special tickets for the Juvenile lectures which are announced above are 
available, and will be sent to Fellows on request as far as the accommodation 
of the hall permits. 


Fellows are entitled to apply for tickets admitting one adult and two children . 


to each lecture, and should state the exact requirements within this limit when 
making application. 


FILM EVENING 


As announced in the last issue of the fournal, the second Film Evening of the 
Session will be held on Tuesday, 1st January, at 6.30 p.m., and, as is customary 
for the January showing, the programme has been selected with a view to its 
interesting not only Fellows but also their older children. The films to be screened, 
all of which are in colour, are as follows: 
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Coral Wonderland (30 minutes) was produced for the Australian Film Board 
and shows the remarkable underwater life associated with the Great Barrier 
Reef. It also includes a study of the interesting life cycle of the turtle on the 
sandy shores of the mainland. 


South Africa’s Game Parks (16 minutes) is a new and excellent study of wild 
animals in their natural surroundings. It includes one sequence giving a vivid 
portrayal of a lion stalking its prey. 


Rythmetic (10 minutes) is a new film made by Norman McLaren for the 
National Film Board of Canada and consists of gay pattern-making with figures. 


The Staunch Tin Soldier (15 minutes) is a Danish cartoon film of the Hans 
Anderson fairy story which bears its title. 


Weather Radar (10 minutes) was made by Decca Radar Ltd., and demonstrates 
one of the more recent uses to which radar has been put, namely, short-term 
weather-forecasting. The film contains some fascinating time-lapse cinemato- 
graphic records of weather phenomena made on the Decca Type 41 Storm- 
warning Radar installed for the Air Ministry in London. 

Tickets of admission are not required and Fellows are entitled to introduce 
two guests. Light refreshments will be served in the Library beforehand from 


5-45 p-m. 
ROYAL DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY 


The annual Evening Reception of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry 
was held at the Society’s House on the evening of Thursday, 6th December. 
The Master of the Faculty, Mr. Milner Gray, received members and their 
guests, who included Dr. R. W. Holland, Chairman of the Council of the Society 
and other members of Council, Sir Stephen Tallents, as President of the Design 
and Industries Association, and Signor Pinin Farina, Hon.R.D.I. 


VISIT OF SIR GORDON RUSSELL TO 
NORTH AMERICA 


Sir Gordon Russell, C.B.E., M.C., R.D.1., Director of the Council of Industrial 
Design, who is a past-Master of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry 
and served on the Council of the Society for a number of years, recently visited 
Canada on a lecture tour organized under the auspices of the National Industrial 
Design Council of Canada. In the course of his tour, Sir Gordon was able 
to make contact with groups of Fellows of the Society in Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Vancouver and Edmonton, arrangements for these informal meetings 
being made by the Society’s Honorary Corresponding Members and other 
Fellows in the centres concerned. 

At the conclusion of his tour Sir Gordon also visited New York, in order to 
receive the Parsons Medal for Distinguished Service awarded the Parsons 
School of Design and he was entertained there by a few of the Society’s Fellows 
at an informal luncheon which was organized by Professor Simon Lissim. 
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21ST DECEMBER 1956 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
MEETING OF COUNCIL 


A meeting of Council was held on Monday, roth December, 1956. Present: 
Dr. R. W. Holland (in the Chair); Dr. W. Greenhouse Allt; Sir Alfred Bossom; 
Lord Cohen of Birkenhead; Sir Edward Crowe; Mr. Robin Darwin; Mr. 
P. A. Le Neve Foster; Mr. John Gloag; Sir Ernest Goodale; Mr. Milner Gray; 
Mr. A. C. Hartley; Lord Latham; Sir Harry Lindsay; Mr. F. A. Mercer; 
Mr. O. P. Milne; Lord Nathan; Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke; Sir John Simonsen; 
Professor Dudley Stamp; Sir Stephen Tallents; Mr. G. E. Tonge and Sir Griffith 
Williams; with Mr. K. W. Luckhurst (Secretary); Mr. R. V. C. Cleveland- 
Stevens (Deputy Secretary) and Mr. David Lea (Assistant Secretary). 


ELECTIONS 


The following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society: 


Andrew, George Herbert, C.B., M.A., Guildford, Surrey. 

Arya, Jitendra Mohan, London. 

Baron, Denis Neville, M.D., London. 

Bass, Donald, Prestwich, Lancs. 

Borsbury-Jones, Wilfred, London. 

Bowden, Andrew, London. 

Boyd, Harry Arnold, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

Broadhurst, Dennis, M.A., M.Ed., Leeds, Yorks. 

Byford, Norman Percival, London. 

Cowan, Major Kenneth McCrea, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Cowderoy, John, London. 

Dickens, William Ronald, M.B.E., F.S.1.A., London. 

Fastier, Frederick Noel, M.Sc., D.Phil., F.R.I.C., Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Floyd, William Frederic, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.Inst.P., A.M.I.E.E., Rickmansworth, 
Herts. 

Gaitskell, Arthur, C.M.G., Taunton, Somerset. 

Groves, Desmond William, Stockport, Cheshire. 

Harding, Miss Phyllis Pearl, Bromley, Kent. 

Harlow, Reginald George, B.Sc., Ph.D., A.Inst.P., London. 

Heller, Robert, B.Sc., Shaker Heights, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Hodges, Herbert Murray, West Clandon, Surrey. 

Horner, Reginald Geoffrey, M.A., F.Inst.P., Brentwood, Essex. 

Hughes, James Joseph, Surbiton, Surrey. 

Hunt, Reginald Heber, D.Mus., F.R.C.O., F.L.C.M., London. 

Hyde, Gordon, London. 

Jones, Frederick William Osborn, B.E., A.M.I.C.E., M.T.P.1., Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

Keil, Peter James William, Cheltenham, Glos. 

Kemp, Edward, A.R.I.B.A., Eastbourne, Sussex. 

Korn, Arthur, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

Lilley, Eric Francis Reginald, London. 

Maccabe, Robert Maxwell, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

Miles, Professor Frederick Fisher, M.A., Wellington, New Zealand. 

Morton, Gavin Lord, A.T.I., Halifax, Yorks. 

Nembhard, Lenford Sylvester, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 
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Niven, Cecil Rex, C.M.G., M.C., London. 

Ocloo, Stephen, London. 

Oliver, Cyril Vernon, B.Sc., F.R.I.C., J.P., Maidstone, Kent. 
Pulham, Leonard Frank, M.I.1.A., Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
Sejournee, Ronald, London. 

Stevens-Stratten, Seymour Walter, New Malden, Surrey. 
Thorogood, Peter Frank, M.A., Milan, Italy. 

Usher, George, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 

Vickers, George Moston, A.R.1I.B.A., London. 

Whitton, Bryan James, London. 

Wilson, Thomas Highley, Richmond, Surrey. 

Woodward, Clarence Wright, Mapperley, Nottingham. 
Woolf, Arthur Lennard, Oxford. 

Youngman, Bernard Robert, Bushey, Herts. 


The following was elected an Associate Member: 


Gardiner, John Duncan Broderick, Sheffield, Yorks. (Examinations Silver 
Medallist.) 


The following was admitted as an Institution in Union under Bye-Law 66: 
The Institute of Jamaica. 


POSSIBLE EXTENSION OF PREMISES 


Consideration was given to the possibility of securing an extension of the 
Society’s premises. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Reported that the number of entries received for the Autumn Examinations 
was 18,235, which represented an increase of 3,141 on the number of entries 
for the corresponding examinations last year. 


SUGGESTED INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 


A Committee was appointed to consider the suggestion made by the Chairman 
of Council in his Inaugural Address regarding the possibility of establishing 
an Institute of Design. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


A quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 
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PERILS AND PROSPECTS 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


A CONFERENCE 


arranged by the Royal Society of Arts and held at the Society’s House 
on the morning and afternoon of Wednesday, 31st October, 1956 





Opening address by the Minister of Housing and Local Government Pages 73-77 
First Session 


The Heritage and an Historical Account of its Disfigurement 78-84 
The Present Position: a Review of some of the Causes of 

Disfigurement 84-87 
Second Session 
General Discussion 87-95 
Third Session 
Car Parks and Caravan Sites 96-99 
The ‘Best Kept Village’ Competitions 100-103 
The Role of a Local Preservation Society 103-106 
The Handling of Industrial Development Methods 107-110 
Fourth Session 
‘Street Furniture’ 110-116 
The Educational Opportunities 116-120 
List of Organizations taking part in the Conference 120 


THE MORNING 


RECEPTION AND OPENING 


The delegates were received by Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E., 
Chairman of the Conference Committee, who then invited the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government to open the Conference. 


OPENING ADDRESS 
BY THE RIGHT HONBLE. DUNCAN SANDYS, M.P., 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 


It is a particular pleasure to me to be with you this morning in these really 
inspiring surroundings. I believe that it makes a difference to a discussion to 
have it in a building of this kind, exuding culture and all that is best in our 
artistic traditions. 

You will forgive me, I hope, if I do not deliver anything in the nature of a set 
speech. With all that has been going on in a wider field in the last 24 hours, 
I am afraid that it was not until I was almost on my way here that I had 
the time to give some thought to what I might say to you. 

This subject, however, is one which has been near to my heart for a great 
many years. It has, therefore, come to me as a particular pleasure and joy to 
find myself in my political life in the last two years actively associated with 
questions of town and country planning. It is rather exciting when one has for 
many years thought about these things, suddenly to find oneself the responsible 
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Minister and given powers to try to do something about them. I have regarded 
this as a very major and inspiring side of my duties. That is why I am particularly 
delighted to find myself this morning in this circle of people whom I know feel 
as I do and have thought, many of them much longer and much more intensively, 
about these questions. I can see among you faces that I recognize well, who 
have played a great part in this field, and I congratulate the Royal Society of 
Arts for taking the initiative in this matter. I followed your earlier series of 
meetings, which have been fruitful and stimulating. 

You have chosen a challenging subject to-day—the perils and prospects of 
town and country planning. I think that sums up the whole problem. The 
chief peril, as I see it, is indifference or apathy, indifference to our heritage 
from the past and indifference to the contribution we make to the future. That 
is the crux of the whole problem. 

We live to-day in an age of mass propaganda, of mass reactions, of mass media 
of education and communication and that is bound to have its effect upon the 
field of planning, architecture and art itself in all its forms. Art is no longer 
a matter which can be left to gifted artists and a few rich patrons who support 
them. It is a matter in which the nation as a whole must play its part—if art, 
both in architecture and planning, is going to thrive and flourish in our time, 
and if we in our generation are going to make a contribution which will live 
into the centuries ahead. I do not think that any generation that is worth any- 
thing at all can accept the idea that this is, perhaps, not a very good theory or 
that we are going merely to live on the past and on the hopes of future generations. 

I congratulate the Royal Society of Arts more particularly in this connection 
for taking the initiative in focusing public attention on this matter. No doubt, 
in discussion, valuable ideas will emerge, but the answers to all these problems 
are not going to be found in a one-day conference or even in a series of meetings. 
But, most valuable of all, the Society is bringing together people who are know- 
ledgable, and who care deeply about these things, and together I believe you will 
stir the public mind. 

What we have got to do above all else is to arouse and stimulate a sense of civic 
pride throughout the country, so that the people of Britain will take an active 
interest in the appearance of their home town or village, and will positively 
insist on having what is good. That, of course, is a big task. But, with the press, 
television, and all that can be done in that way, I do not think that it is at all an 
impossible task. I believe that, by nature, people are keen and interested in the 
appearance of their surroundings and are excited by these things. ‘There is, 
however, a tendency to feel that this is beyond their grasp, and that all this 
clutter and these eye-sores are the unavoidable accompaniment of modern life. 
But I am sure this is not true. If the public feel deeply about these things, and 
care about them, action will follow. 

There are various sides to this problem. First, there is the preservation of what 
is good in our heritage. I am not going to suggest for a moment that we want to 
preserve everything that is old just because it is old; a lot of it is quite hideous. 
It equally does not mean to say that we want to replace everything that is old 
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by something which is new, just because it is new. A great deal has been done, 
and more is being done all the time, to look after our fine and noble buildings 
from the past. What I believe is lacking is attention to the surroundings of those 
important and interesting buildings. Although you can preserve the structure 
with infinite care and great expense, if it is surrounded and obscured by a clutter 
of commercial advertising, and by incongruous intrusions of all kinds, then 
from the visual standpoint_you have lost much of the benefit of the work of 
preservation. In considering ancient buildings we should pay more attention 
to ensuring for them dignified and worthy surroundings. 

I do want to say also something about streets and squares and what you might 
call the urban scene, because it is not enough to concentrate upon preserving 
some single building of outstanding quality or interest. There may be a series 
of buildings, a terrace, a square, a street, each individual building of which is 
perhaps not by itself remarkable. Yet the street or square as a whole has great 
merit. What is so difficult is to preserve the picture as a whole. One building in 
the middle of the street may have been bombed, or has got to come down. 
Should you allow a new building which is quite incongruous to be put in its 
place? The argument is often that the street or the square has already been 
spoiled by this or that building which hasalready been put up. Thus you get to the 
point where it is very difficult to hold up the process and, bit by bit, the whole 
square or street loses its character. 

But the preservation of what is good is only half the story. It is equally, if not 
more, important to encourage all that is best in modern architecture and planning. 
As I said a moment ago, we cannot look, as in past centuries, to a few rich noblemen 
or merchants to be the patrons of the arts. Such people no longer exist, thanks 
to the efforts of successive Chancellors of the Exchequer! At the same time 
we cannot accept that there shall be no people in this country who feel themselves 
responsible for fulfilling the role as patrons of the arts. The only people who 
have the money, and who are engaged in building on any large scale, are, to-day, 
local authorities, industry and commerce. I am encouraged, in my contacts with 
leaders of industry and commerce, by the way in which they are accepting and 
recognizing their responsibility and showing a readiness to play a positive part. 

We are living to-day in a very important period from a standpoint of 
architectural and planning development. We are on the threshold of an enormous 
slum clearance drive. The time has come to renew the intensive: drive to wipe 
away this shame and shadow which has been cast upon so many of our great 
cities. Slum clearance is now going forward at an ever-accelerating rate. That 
means that large areas, particularly in the hearts of our great cities, are going 
in the next decade to be pulled down and rebuilt. Building effort at that scale 
and intensity is not likely to be repeated perhaps for two or three generations. 
We have therefore a special responsibility in the near future to see to it that when 
that rebuilding is done it shall be something which we will regard as worthy 
to pass on to future generations. We have the opportunity, in the very hearts 
and centres of our great cities, to make or to mar them and it will be many, 
many years before any future generation has an opportunity on that scale. 
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We have the opportunity to wipe away squalor and ugliness and to replace it by 
something pleasing, stimulating and fresh; something with a character and a 
personality of our period. 

In this connection I would like to suggest that not only should we pay attention 
to street planning and architecture, but we should also take this opportunity 
to introduce many more trees. When one goes abroad into foreign cities, one 
cannot help being impressed with the emphasis placed upon trees. With all 
respect to our architects, I think it would be agreed that trees make up for 
many of the deficiencies of architecture. I have seldom seen a good building 
anything but enhanced by the presence of trees around it. Wherever I go in the 
country I urge local authorities and others to plant more trees. I have issued 
a circular to the local authorities about it; I have obtained particulars of tree- 
planting arrangements in other countries that I have visited. I went to Liverpool 
the other day, and I was told that unless the trees there were made of concrete 
they were torn down by the children within a few hours of being planted. I appeal 
to the schools and parents, and to all concerned, to make the children love trees. 
One thing we can do is to try and encourage tree-planting schemes by children, 
so that they feel that they are their trees and protect them against other children. 
People who love trees and who love nature in a big city are the better off for it. 
Everybody should have contact with not just bricks and mortar, but also with 
green grass and leaves. 

One of the problems I would like to put to you is the question of the replanning 
of urban areas in a worthy, and particularly in a homogeneous, way. ‘The great 
streets of the world in the past, the famous ones, are, in the main, streets which 
were planned as a single conception, and which carried through a single idea. 
All the buildings are not necessarily identical, but they do have a single thought, 
a single theme, that runs through them. Our old squares in London, some of 
our famous streets here, and some abroad, are of that kind. It is sad to see that 
type of development disappear. 

The trouble to-day is that we are faced, in replanning, with a multiplicity of 
owners. One individual comes along and asks for planning permission to put up 
a new building on his particular plot in, say, some square in London. It may 
be generally agreed that that square is of no great merit, and it must come down 
and new buildings go up, but whilst agreeing that it is a good thing for the 
square as a whole to disappear, with its buildings, there may be very great 
advantage in trying to create some new square or street which will be a single 
entity and have a homogeneous character. It is disturbing to see the whole 
pattern of that new square beginning to be established by one man, as a result 
of his putting up one building there. That is a very serious problem. Of course, 
it can be said that the right answer is for the local authorities, or the Government, 
to buy up all the land in all the cities and to replan it as a whole, but I do not 
believe that that would provide the freedom which is the essence of artistic 
progress. Somehow or another we have got to face that problem and find a 
solution tu it. But I will not pursue it now. 

During the years that are now before us big changes are going to take place, 
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whether we like it or not, in the shape and in the appearance of our cities and 
towns. What we do now, how we handle that problem, whether we do it with 
love or indifference, is going to decide whether we make or mar the face of 
England in the years ahead. That is why I am delighted that the Society convened 
this Conference, and by your deliberations I have no doubt you will make 
your contribution towards avoiding the dire perils which are so plain and of 
opening up exciting new prospects for the future. 


DR. R. W. HOLLAND, 0O.B.E., M.A., M.SC., LL.D. (Chairman of Council of the 
Society): I have a very pleasing duty to perform in thanking the Minister for coming 
here this morning to open this Conference, and I must not allow to pass the oppor- 
tunity that comes to me, as Chairman of the Council of the Royal Society of Arts, 
to bid you welcome, here to use our hall as a forum for your deliberations. The 
Minister has already mentioned the surroundings in which you find yourselves, 
and I think it is one of the things that the Society is proud of that, in spite of two 
wars, it has been able to preserve its glorious building for posterity. The main object 
that the Royal Society of Arts has in mind in convening this Conference is that we 
shall do something towards the improvement of our countryside. The Society is 
rather peculiar in that it exists for the encouragement of arts, manufactures and 
commerce, but it goes out of its way to see that the encouragement of art is so widely 
conceived that it covers the preservation of the beauties of our countryside. No doubt 
many of you are aware that in the past the Society has helped to raise funds and has 
been instrumental in saving some of our rural properties from decay, as in the case 
of Arlington Row, in Bibury in the Cotswolds. In the 1920s too, the village of West 
Wycombe was practically purchased by the Royal Society of Arts, put into a state 
of repair and then passed on to the National Trust, and such objects are constantly 
before us. That is the main reason for our being able to say to you we have no money 
as patrons of the arts, but we have a building in which you can come and talk to your 
hearts’ content and with good purpose. 

The Minister has this morning set the tone of this Conference. We do not need to 
over-emphasize our views; I think it was at Brighton last Friday afternoon, at a 
meeting or conference for town and country planning, that an attack was 
made on semi-detached villas and on the ‘age of the little man’. He can do no harm 
provided he is properly educated in what he should do as ‘a little man’. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the Minister who has come to us this morning, in 
perhaps one of the most serious times that has existed since the end of the Second 
World War, and we are grateful to him for coming. Will you accept, Sir, our thanks 
for your presence and your address. 


A vote of thanks to the Minister was carried with acclamation. 


FIRST SESSION: THE PROBLEMS 


with the Right Honble. The Earl of Euston, 
Deputy Chairman, Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am extremely pleased to have been asked to take the chair at 
the two opening papers in the Conference to-day. I do feel that it is very encouraging 
that the Royal Society of Arts, as the Minister has said, should have taken the initiative 
in this way and be focussing attention on this very vital problem. I feel myself, 
and I am sure that everything we shall hear to-day will bear me out, that there is an 
imminent danger of large areas of this country, and when I say country I, of course, 
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mean the town as well as the countryside, being irretrievably ruined for the future 
unless this whole business of planning can be made to work effectively. ' 

I hope you feel as encouraged as I do by the Minister’s admirable opening speech. 
I feel that we have a Minister who is one hundred per cent behind us in this vital 
question, and I am quite sure that something can be done. I feel that it is appropriate 
that I should start the Conference off and speak on behalf of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings which, as many of you will know, is a body started 
by William Morris some eighty years ago. He, I suppose, was the first person really 
to take a lead and rouse the conscience of the country to realize its inheritance, 
particularly in the matter of ancient buildings, and would, I am sure, have felt 
passionately about this whole question of the wreckage of the country which is being 
caused in many areas by modern development. 

I have very great pleasure in introducing our first speaker, Dr. Hoskins, who is 
going to speak on the background and the heritage, and give an historical account of 
its disfigurement. I am sure that you will all know Dr. Hoskins as a well-known 
historian and writer. I expect many of you will have read his excellent books The 
Making of the English Landscape and his History of Devon, and his account of the 
buildings in a particular county, Leicestershire. I have pleasure now in introducing 
Dr. Hoskins. 


THE HERITAGE AND AN HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT OF ITS DISFIGUREMENT 


BY W. G. HOSKINS, M.Sc., Ph.D., M.A., 


Reader in Economic History in the University of Oxford 


This summer I visited some of the old towns of southern Germany, the small 
towns that had entirely escaped bombardment from the air, and of these 
I remember with most affection the little town of Dinkelsbiihl some 25 miles 
south of the more famous Rothenburg. We arrived after dark on a cool evening. 
We walked up from the railway station and did not rush blindly in a car, and 
I well remember the first sensation which I experienced in the darkened Hans 
Andersen streets. It was the smell of hay everywhere. The place was alive, 
surrounded by its own fields, populated by farmers, shopkeepers and craftsmen ; 
it was not a beautiful museum piece embalmed for the annual orgy of tourists. 

The next morning the whole town came alive again at six o’clock. Farm 
tractors rattled through the streets continuously, outward bound for the fields 
without the slightest consideration for visitors. Why should there be? The town 
earned its own living off its own countryside, nota pale parasite life from visitors. 
They were welcome but not considered of vital importance to the main life of the 
town. The sun shone from a blue sky as we strolled round the streets and lanes. 
It is a small town of between 7,000 and 8,000 people, entirely contained inside 
its ancient walls and it is the kind of town we had never expected to see this side 
of Paradise. Every opening revealed fresh vistas. Red irregular roofs, gabled 
houses fronting every street, every house painted brilliantly and every storey 
of every house bright with window boxes. 

In England the best we can hope for, outside Bath at least, is a good scattering 
of attractive houses in the principal streets—in towns like Stamford, Ludlow 
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or Lavenham, We know from experience that between the groups of buildings 
worth looking at there will be eyesores of varying extent distilling varying degrees 
of visual pain. We hurry by with dull gaze: it is not until one uses a camera, 
I think, that one appreciates how automatically selective the human eye is. It 
does not see the ugly bits, and we hurry on therefore to the next nice group— 
and this is in the best of English towns. The average English town is enough to 
make the angels weep. 

It was only after the first hour or so of walking around the streets and lanes 
of Dinkelsbiihl that it dawned on me that there was something very odd about 
the place. There was not a single eyesore anywhere. There was not a single 
building not worth looking at. When I realized this, I paused for refreshment 
and set off again looking for the ugly—looking for the unfortunate buildings. 
There were none. It was nearly incredible. And outside the limestone walls 
that ring the whole town, over the moat where the swans bowed in the sunshine, 
we saw an abundance of children playing on ample green spaces within five 
minutes’ walk of their homes. We sat and watched all this and looked at the 
whole town rising behind its walls, behind a sea of trees—the whole town in 
view at once, and we wondered why no English town looked even remotely 
like this to-day; for there is no doubt that English towns once did. You only 
have to look at old engravings, however conventionalized they may have been, 
maps and plans of towns, and those eighteenth-century prospects that you will 
all know, to realize that English towns were once as beautiful as all this, as 
compact, as self-contained, as rich in trees and in attractive buildings. 
At Dinkelsbiihl one was aware of the fall of man, at least as far as his towns are 
concerned. 

I speak to this Conference to-day as an historian, and therefore, I am sure, 
at a disadvantage, because very few people really believe that an historian has 
anything practical to say on anything that will throw light on the urgent problems 
of the present age. Six Winston Churchill thought otherwise of course, but he is 
an exceptional man in this and in other ways. He has an acute sense of the past— 
something that means a great deal more than what are vaguely called the lessons 
of history. Few people have this acute sense of the past, least of all, I some- 
times think, the harassed people who have to plan our towns and countryside. 
For all their plans they often give the impression of living from day to day, 
from hand to mouth, a state of affairs for which I know they are not responsible. 

In my opening remarks I hope I made it clear that I shall indulge in no futile 
irritating repining about the good old days. I have no desire for places that are 
nothing but beautifully preserved corpses. I am even a little sceptical of com- 
petitions for the best kept village if they mean the rather lifeless tidiness one 
sometimes sees—the self-conscious air of being better than the next place; 
and I often wonder what would happen to the unfortunate cow which passed 
through the prize-winning streets at the wrong moment. 

Towns and villages must be living things, even if it means a certain amount 
of untidiness—like a home that is lived in by an active family rather than the 
tidiness, the deadness of everything in place, of the over-houseproud wife with the 
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suitably cowed husband. But the untidiness of living places is not the same thing 
as dirt and ugliness, any more than it is in the home. We have turned so much 
of the town and country in England into a noisy, ugly and squalid scene, and 
if therefore I go to bemoan our fall from grace in England and try to show as 
briefly as I can the main reasons why it has taken place, I do not wish to be 
accused afterwards of wanting to take us back to the Middle Ages—a term of 
abuse I have never quite understood—or of wanting to see quaint little museum 
pieces instead of living towns, or of wanting a swept and garnished countryside 
where even the grass looks as though it has been cut with nail scissors, as in so 
much of rural Surrey. Neither do I propose to weary you with any historical 
account of the English countryside and towns, as I should find it difficult to 
condense a book into about ten minutes. I would, however, like to draw attention 
to what I think are the principal characteristics of this country as they 
bear upon the problems we have in mind, and I want to say something too of the 
ways in which this essential historic character has been broken down to a non- 
descript subtopian mess—the mess which ‘Outrage’ showed is obliterating the 
ancient distinction between town and country and individual distinction between 
town and town. 

What are the essential characteristics of the English scene? They can be 
summed up, I think, in a few words: a small-scale complexity and con- 
tinuity and permanence. Few countries in the world can show a greater diversity 
of rocks, soils and landscape than Britain. Certainly none in so small a space. 
And as a result of this we have a variety of climates, local habitats, a multitude 
of variations within short distances which is surely one of the greatest sources 
of pleasure one can get in wandering about this country. These local differences 
are so marked that geographers have begun to study what they call micro- 
climates and micro-habitats, and local historians have been revitalized by the 
study of the differences between English communities. It is ironic, perhaps, 
that these studies of local differences should have begun to flourish just when 
the differences themselves are being obliterated by massive external forces. 
Local soils and local climates have produced distinct worlds of plants and men, 
buildings and occupations—a variety of local worlds if you like. England is 
a country of local surprises, and one wishes that the town and country planners 
would begin to pay more attention to these local differences in England before 
it is too late. One is sometimes tempted to say that because they fail to do so 
England is rapidly being turned from a country of pleasant surprises into a 
country of unpleasant shocks. 

This is a very small country, showing delicate variations within every few 
miles and a richness of hand-made detail, because the greater part of the English 
landscape has indeed been created by the human hand, by human muscular 
strength with only the simplest of tools and no mechanical power. Each small 
town, planted in the landscape every six to ten miles, except in the wilder, poorer 
north, was visibly different from every other in its appearance and even in its 
ethos. Each country contained a variety of well-marked regions. Every town 
grew out of its own local soil. That is, it was constructed from the material on 
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the spot or within the immediate neighbourhood, and these materials, in which 
nothing was neglected or overlooked, ranged all the way from mud to granite. 
One might find this extreme range exemplified in a single large village, such as 
Mount Sorrel in Leicestershire. I believe that this village, I need hardly say it, is 
threatened just as everything in modern life is threatened, because it does not 
fit into some large-scale scheme of things generated elsewhere, usually in the 
offices of London. 

Every few miles one found then a local character, and by that I do not mean 
a quaintness. Least of all, a sophisticated quaintness such as we are in danger 
of getting in certain places as a reaction to the spread of the subtopian fungus. 
But I mean the essential and individual life of a place, rooted in centuries of 
growth on one spot, based upon given limited natural resources, and an environ- 
ment overlain, moreover, with what Mumford calls the ‘cultural humus’ created 
by centuries of ancestors on the same spot. 

That brings me to the second profound characteristic of the English scene: 
its continuity and permanence. It is a commonplace that this country has not 
been fought over for something like 1,000 years, apart from the localized civil 
wars in the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, which inflicted very little damage 
on the whole. For myself I find this continuity impressive in the extreme: to go 
to certain places and to know that a particular hedgebank was already there in the 
seventh century as a boundary and is still a boundary, that a particular farmstead 
is recorded in Domesday book and is still a going concern, or to stand in the 
High Street of Bristol rising from the north end of Bristol bridge and to know 
that this street represents the very beginning of this fine city, the best of all our 
provincial cities to look at despite its melancholy record of destruction in war 
and peace—knowing, as I say, that this street marks the actual birthplace of the 
great city. It still exists as a street of traders, despite everything that city councils 
and foreign bombs have been able to do. 

Now this sense of permanence was for centuries taken for granted, no one 
thought about it, least of all questioned it. There was an intimate link between 
the human spirit and the physical background that we have almost completely 
lost to-day, and which is indeed derided when it is recognized. The twentieth 
century in England is a century of displaced persons, not in the harrowing sense 
in which millions of Europeans understand those words but still in the very 
real sense that millions of English people have no roots, no permanent background 
and are therefore deprived of something essential to their physical and psychic 
well-being. And unless there is this sense of permanence in the physical environ- 
ment there can be no fundamental satisfaction for the eye, the mind and the 
heart, however comfortable we may make ourselves in a subtopian fashion. 

I have sometimes motored from the northern side of London to the depths 
of Oxfordshire. The first thirty miles of the sixty are a continuous mass of 
subtopian building that is profoundly depressing. It has not the slightest flavour 
about it, and it all looks so temporary that it might have been stuck on to the 
surface of the landscape. A good healthy wind would blow the lot away. How 
profound is the change immediately on passing out of this into the beginnings 
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suitably cowed husband. But the untidiness of living places is not the same thing 
as dirt and ugliness, any more than it is in the home. We have turned so much 
of the town and country in England into a noisy, ugly and squalid scene, and 
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accused afterwards of wanting to take us back to the Middle Ages—a term of 
abuse I have never quite understood—or of wanting to see quaint little museum 
pieces instead of living towns, or of wanting a swept and garnished countryside 
where even the grass looks as though it has been cut with nail scissors, as in so 
much of rural Surrey. Neither do I propose to weary you with any historical 
account of the English countryside and towns, as I should find it difficult to 
condense a book into about ten minutes. I would, however, like to draw attention 
to what I think are the principal characteristics of this country as they 
bear upon the problems we have in mind, and I want to say something too of the 
ways in which this essential historic character has been broken down to a non- 
descript subtopian mess—the mess which ‘Outrage’ showed is obliterating the 
ancient distinction between town and country and individual distinction between 
town and town. ; 

What are the essential characteristics of the English scene? They can be 
summed up, I think, in a few words: a small-scale complexity and con- 
tinuity and permanence. Few countries in the world can show a greater diversity 
of rocks, soils and landscape than Britain. Certainly none in so small a space. 
And as a result of this we have a variety of climates, local habitats, a multitude 
of variations within short distances which is surely one of the greatest sources 
of pleasure one can get in wandering about this country. These local differences 
are so marked that geographers have begun to study what they call micro- 
climates and micro-habitats, and local historians have been revitalized by the 
study of the differences between English communities. It is ironic, perhaps, 
that these studies of local differences should have begun to flourish just when 
the differences themselves are being obliterated by massive external forces. 
Local soils and local climates have produced distinct worlds of plants and men, 
buildings and occupations—a variety of local worlds if you like. England is 
a country of local surprises, and one wishes that the town and country planners 
would begin to pay more attention to these local differences in England before 
it is too late. One is sometimes tempted to say that because they fail to do so 
England is rapidly being turned from a country of pleasant surprises into a 
country of unpleasant shocks. 

This is a very small country, showing delicate variations within every few 
miles and a richness of hand-made detail, because the greater part of the English 
landscape has indeed been created by the human hand, by human muscular 
strength with only the simplest of tools and no mechanical power. Each small 
town, planted in the landscape every six to ten miles, except in the wilder, poorer 
north, was visibly different from every other in its appearance and even in its 
ethos. Each country contained a variety of well-marked regions. Every town 
grew out of its own local soil. That is, it was constructed from the material on 
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the spot or within the immediate neighbourhood, and these materials, in which 
nothing was neglected or overlooked, ranged all the way from mud to granite. 
One might find this extreme range exemplified in a single large village, such as 
Mount Sorrel in Leicestershire. I believe that this village, I need hardly say it, is 
threatened just as everything in modern life is threatened, because it does not 
fit into some large-scale scheme of things generated elsewhere, usually in the 
offices of London. 

Every few miles one found then a local character, and by that I do not mean 
a quaintness. Least of all, a sophisticated quaintness such as we are in danger 
of getting in certain places as a reaction to the spread of the subtopian fungus. 
But I mean the essential and individual life of a place, rooted in centuries of 
growth on one spot, based upon given limited natural resources, and an environ- 
ment overlain, moreover, with what Mumford calls the ‘cultural humus’ created 
by centuries of ancestors on the same spot. 

That brings me to the second profound characteristic of the English scene: 
its continuity and permanence. It is a commonplace that this country has not 
been fought over for something like 1,000 years, apart from the localized civil 
wars in the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, which inflicted very little damage 
on the whole. For myself I find this continuity impressive in the extreme: to go 
to certain places and to know that a particular hedgebank was already there in the 
seventh century as a boundary and is still a boundary, that a particular farmstead 
is recorded in Domesday book and is still a going concern, or to stand in the 
High Street of Bristol rising from the north end of Bristol bridge and to know 
that this street represents the very beginning of this fine city, the best of all our 
provincial cities to look at despite its melancholy record of destruction in war 
and peace—knowing, as I say, that this street marks the actual birthplace of the 
great city. It still exists as a street of traders, despite everything that city councils 
and foreign bombs have been able to do. 

Now this sense of permanence was for centuries taken for granted, no one 
thought about it, least of all questioned it. There was an intimate link between 
the human spirit and the physical background that we have almost completely 
lost to-day, and which is indeed derided when it is recognized. The twentieth 
century in England is a century of displaced persons, not in the harrowing sense 
in which millions of Europeans understand those words but still in the very 
real sense that millions of English people have no roots, no permanent background 
and are therefore deprived of something essential to their physical and psychic 
well-being. And unless there is this sense of permanence in the physical environ- 
ment there can be no fundamental satisfaction for the eye, the mind and the 
heart, however comfortable we may make ourselves in a subtopian fashion. 

I have sometimes motored from the northern side of London to the depths 
of Oxfordshire. The first thirty miles of the sixty are a continuous mass of 
subtopian building that is profoundly depressing. It has not the slightest flavour 
about it, and it all looks so temporary that it might have been stuck on to the 
surface of the landscape. A good healthy wind would blow the lot away. How 
profound is the change immediately on passing out of this into the beginnings 
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of the Stone Belt, where everything looks solid and permanent and deeply 
satisfying. Once upon a time everyone in England lived in a permanent environ- 
ment like that, not necessarily stone, because even mud buildings could last 
three or four hundred years. 

I do not mean by permanence a completely unchanging local world. Such 
a world has not existed within historic times. But I mean a world where change 
was slow, was the result of an agreed change of taste and was always on a human 
scale, a scale that fitted the environment. I have no doubt that some changes in 
the ‘past were bad. I should cite, for example, the houses of the new rich 
in Elizabethan and Jacobean days. All one can say about those is that most of 
them were decently hidden in large and private parks. Not all change was good, 
not all change was approved, but it was not feared as it is to-day because of this 
lack of an agreed standard of taste. 

I sit with the Chairman of this Session on a Committee which is concerned with 
trying to save buildings of historic or architectural interest from indiscriminate 
destruction, or even indiscriminate alteration—or at least we try to ensure that 
there are second and third thoughts about such proposals. And speaking for 
myself, if not Lord Euston, I often feel that we are concerned with buildings 
of no more than second-rate importance, possibly even third-rate, which would 
have been sacrificed without a thought by our Georgian and earlier ancestors; 
but they were quite confident that they could put something better in their 
place. We are not. When we discuss the fate of these second-rate buildings 
I am sure the uppermost consideration in our minds is really fear as to what will 
take their place. We hesitate to let even a second-rate building go, in case some- 
thing third or fourth rate goes up in its place. I should add that these are not the 
official views of the Committee, they are my own—but I feel they are widely 
’ shared. 

I want to end by indicating just a few of the causes of the disfigurement of, 
principally, English towns since I cannot hope to deal with the countryside. 
I shall select not necessarily those which are the most important, such as the 
tremendous growth of population in the nineteenth century and the cessation 
of the use of local materials in the same century; but I should like to mention 
two or three historic causes which have a bearing on the present. The only 
decent towns we have to-day are those which were subject to a private feudal 
control—big landlords who simply would not sell to builders. However much 
we may dislike that form of society, the fact remains that Stamford to-day 
owes its beauty and its compactness entirely to the Marquesses of Exeter and 
their tight hold on every acre of land around the town. Then, too, there was the 
shattering of local communities by that great decision in English politics, 
probably not appreciated at the time, the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. 
That really meant that England had decided to become an industrial state, to 
tip right over to a one-sided economy which at the time suited us, to sacrifice 
agriculture and the whole countryside, or at least let them fend for themselves. 
Whereas Germany in the late nineteenth century made an entirely different 
decision—to keep a deliberate balance between industry and agriculture, 
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to keep a prosperous peasantry. That is one profound reason why these little 
towns of southern and central Germany remain so beautiful and so compact 
and unspoiled. 

But there are also such factors as the rapid growth of the professional classes 
in England in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and their greater mobility, 
which has produced a number of bad effects. It has brought about a standardiza- 
tion of ideas, going with the standardization of materials which began with the 
spread of railways. One would like to know how many planning officers, for 
instance, were born in or near the place they plan for, or know its architectural 
history and its social history? How many county planning officers were born 
in the county they plan for or look after—in fact, one wonders whether the same 
remarks do not apply to city and borough councils as a whole? The record 
for wanton destruction of city and borough councils is a very melancholy one 
indeed, and there is a great deal to be said for planners who are local men with 
local knowledge. I know the dangers of inbreeding where officials are concerned, 
but there are many advantages also. 

Moreover it is not only the officials who are in part to blame: it is the whole 
professional class. The professional classes as a whole have no roots, no local 
background. A high proportion of them tend to move from place to place. 
And therefore a class which in the nineteenth century was often the only educated 
and cultured class in a town, and the only bulwark against indiscriminate 
destruction, now tends to be in most towns and cities a class of people who are 
simply passing through. They do not stay long enough. I believe it takes about 
twenty years to understand the architectural and social history, the whole 
feeling, of a place what is good and what is bad for it. Most professional people 
have not lived there long enough to understand this and therefore they do not 
rise up and defend their town nowadays against hasty proposals for change. 
Even architectural students are now taught no history. How can you expect 
to get good towns unless you have architects who have a knowledge of English 
history, at least of the recent past? I am talking now not of the monumental 
building in capital cities, about which I express no opinion at all, but of the 
ordinary run of building and planning in our towns. 

Finally there is, I think, one great non-historic reason why we have such 
a widespread mess and that is (despite what the Minister said) that most people 
do not care. I have come to the conclusion that most people are totally devoid 
of any xsthetic sense. They never really use their eyes. I say this because I have 
walked around many towns and bits of countryside with them and they simply 
do not see either ugliness or beauty. They may see a beautiful view, something 
very striking which is inescapable, but they do not see detail. That requires 
for most of us a long training—self-training, because nobody can do it for 
us. Few of us are born with this visual sense; most of us have had to train our- 
selves. And so there is this complete esthetic blindness in a great mass of people 
in this country. I wonder whether it is because of our peculiar history that most 
English people have necessarily been born in large and ugly towns, and have 
never seen anything better in their most impressionable years. 
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I have spoken as an historian, conscious that many of you are working in the 
field and much closer to the problem than I have ever been; but I ask you to 
keep in mind those two great fundamental principles—the first, that England 
is a very small country, where everything is on a small scale. I except from these 
remarks again the very large cities of England. Most of us are living in environ- 
ments of a small-scale complexity. Planning should take account of that, and also 
of the fact that we are living in a courtry with a long unbroken history ; and it is 
important that this, too, should be reflected in the environment. I believe that 
it is essential for most human beings to live in a place which gives them some 
feeling of permanence, and that town and country planners should keep that 
profound principle in their minds all the time. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I now have much pleasure in calling upon Sir Hugh Casson, 
who of course needs no introduction. His pre-eminence in the field of design, and 
can I call it the guidance of public taste, is so well known, and he, I think, has done 
more than anybody to try to focus attention on this subject we are discussing to-day. 
Unlike many people he is not content with wringing his hands and deploring the 
situation; he has got constructive suggestions to offer as to how this business of 
planning can be made to work. 


THE PRESENT POSITION: 
A REVIEW OF SOME OF THE CAUSES 
OF DISFIGUREMENT 


BY SIR HUGH CASSON, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., R.D.I. 


I do regard it as a great honour to be asked to speak to you, but I do 
so with the greatest diffidence for several reasons. First, because I am very well 
aware I am speaking to an audience of experts. (Here, incidentally, I would like 
to congratulate the Society on having assembled in one room so many 
distinguished and busy people—not always the same thing!) Secondly, because 
my subject is a very well-worn one, perilously near to becoming a bore. Thirdly, 
because I feel that the most valuable contribution to-day is going to come from 
the floor and not from the platform, and I mean by this no disrespect to those 
who speak before me or after me. This is, I hope, to be a constructive meeting: 
it is not an occasion for wringing hands or shaking fists. We shall expect a lot of 
good ideas. 

The subject about which I am supposed to be speaking is the present position ; 
well—you all know the present position—it is terrible, and I propose to say 
no more about it. What I want to remind you of here, before we go on to 
discussion, really amounts to four things. First, that we do live in an age of 
technology and that is something we should accept and welcome, and not 
resist. Secondly, the English are often justifiably accused of undue affection for 
the past, of love of the out-of-date and the defeated. The preservation of every- 
thing, at all costs, is something which we must, at all costs, avoid, because 
it is both unrealistic and silly. If the country is to survive and be solvent, 
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supposing we want it to, we do need power, we do need defence; and that means 
we need electricity, coal and atomic power, dockyards and aerodromes, guided 
missile ranges, and the like. They have to go somewhere, and wherever they are 
put they are going to offend somebody. 

Thirdly, as Dr. Hoskins reminded us, rightly, we are a small and overcrowded 
island. The habitable areas of this globe are, I believe, more or less constant; 
but I believe a baby is born every second. Fourthly, and lastly, it is the 
most hypocritical and time-wasting occupation of all to blame other people— 
the borough engineer, the chain store, the service department, the hoarding 
magnates. It is ridiculous to believe we are all victims of some sinister conspiracy 
in which “They’ are the people who are undermining beauty and ‘We’ are the 
only people who know and can defend it. Nevertheless, if we live in an age of 
technology, there is no need to let it become our masters. 

Do not let us forget, as Lionel Brett reminded us only last week, when people 
go away, either to fight for England, or into exile, or to work abroad, the England 
they think of is not Calder Hall or Fawley Refinery, splendid achievements of 
British Industry as they undoubtedly are. What they think of is the sort of thing 
which Dr. Hoskins was just speaking about. Of course, we need coal, and power 
and steel, and dockyards, but cannot those who put them up think also, though 
of course not exclusively, of the visual side when they place them? Can they 
not camouflage them more than they do while they are working, and clear them 
away when they have finished? Finally, if England is small, then all the more 
reason for not messing about; and if the mess is our fault as much as anybody 
else’s, what can we do about it? 

That, of course, is what we are here to discuss to-day. I will not keep you 
very much longer, because I know there will be many useful and constructive 
suggestions, however small. Do not let us worry if they are small, they are very 
important, however radical they may be. We have had ideas recently put forward— 
I will not name the owners, because nobody is responsible for the ideas he 
supports—for a return to a better form of regional planning machinery, 
for a revision perhaps of Dr. Dalton’s experiment in freedom which we do not 
seem to have deserved; for the abandonment of the housing estate as an answer 
to residential development; for more imaginative reconditioning of old houses, 
and for the judicious and sensitive enlarging of England’s 25,000 villages, for 
more tree planting, more reclamation of derelict soil, for a new central amenity 
body to act as a sort of Second XI of the Royal Fine Art Commission, who 
cannot always do everything. 

You may say these are only fingers in the dyke, which is already crumbling 
about us. This may be so. But if there are a lot of fingers they can do a lot to 
hold the dam up, and there is no excuse for inaction. I believe very strongly 
that the powerlessness of the individual is a myth. Even Cabinet decisions can 
get reversed sometimes if somebody tries hard enough. There is absolutely no 
substitute anywhere for the individual citizen with an alert eye and a love of his 
surroundings, his town or his countryside. He, or more likely I am afraid she, 
is the really invaluable fieldworker in this particular campaign. 
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Now the real subject of my talk is the present state of our towns. I do not 
want to weary you with it because my conviction is that really nothing, or almost 
nothing, matters any more except the motor car. Somebody said the other day 
that the car is the sacred cow of our time. It is not the sacred cow, it is the dragon. 
It is many-headed, unappeasable and insatiable. Feed it all the time and it comes 
back for more. To get an idea of the problems of numbers alone, I read that 
America in the next twenty years will have 56 million more Americans, and fifty 
million more cars. That means that shortly there are going to be as many cars 
as babies in America. Does not that mean we are out of date in planning in 
density of persons per acre? Should we reckon with cars and not with people? 
There is the whole question of car parking. I need hardly weary you with what 
that is like; you all know well enough how impossible it is. 

Then there is speed. We read in the advertisements that such and such a car 
will do 100 miles per hour in top gear, or corner safely at sixty miles per hour. 
This constant playing on this question of speed, when we have not got a road 
system that will take it, seems to me ridiculous. If a car is advertised for the 
home market that will do a hundred miles an hour in third gear, and there are 
only twenty miles of road in the whole:of England where you can safely do 
it, why build that car? Is it not going to be out of date long before we get the 
roads? Why cannot we concentrate on building smaller cars, slower cars if 
necessary. 

Worst of all is the question of apparatus—all these signs like No Entry, No 
Exit, Turn Left, Turn Right, Stop, Caution, all emptied as if from a sack over 
every city in the country. That is our main problem to-day, and it is difficult 
at times not to despair when you see the guts torn out of some little country 
town, so that somebody can go three miles an hour faster to the next traffic block. 

I will finish with three proposals. Do not let us believe that planning is going 
to be fair. What we want is not more justice but better judgment. I would like ° 
this to be the slogan of this conference—‘Not more Justice, but better Judgment’. 
Planning is always unfair, let’s face it. If you ask me who’s judgment I am 
going to respect, I must reply that I have already to respect somebody’s. Some- 
body chose those lamp posts outside this building. Somebody’s judgment is 
always being used. Let it be better and more trained. 

Secondly, if the habitable area of the globe is constant, and if the population 
is growing, then surely every engineer, planner and architect in this country 
should be occupied in trying to make things smaller, more compact and more 
multi-purpose. We all do it in our homes, and that is what we have got to do 
with this country. We must build higher and thicker. We have got to grow 
vegetables between aircraft runways, we shall have to put roads on top of railways 
on top of warehouses, with flats over the roads and helicopters on the top. It is 
really eventually the only way. 

Finally, there must be constant and unceasing vigilance and preparedness 
on every citizen’s part to speak up for beauty. Not beauty for beauty’s sake 
alone—that is not sensible—but just to make sure that beauty is represented in 
the argument. At the moment she is not. She is priceless because she is beyond 
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price. No one can price the value of a tree or a stretch of downland as an example 
of beauty. You can price a field of oats, an aerodrome, a tannery, a reformatory 
or an housing estate, but you cannot price a piece of countryside. So do let 
us all, as individuals, when other people are speaking up as they always will 
for industry, road safety, or whatever it may be, speak up for beauty, as I hope 
all of you will here to-day. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure you will wish me to express on your behalf our most 
grateful thanks to the two speakers, Dr. Hoskins and Sir Hugh Casson. It seems to me 
to have been an admirable choice to have had them to start the whole conference off, 
and to express both what one might call the historical approach to the whole thing, and 
Sir Hugh’s contemporary view of it. 

I am very glad Dr. Hoskins started by quoting Dinkelsbiihl, because I have never 
forgotten a visit to Rothenburg twenty years ago. It is, I think, almost incredible 
that many villages in England must have once had that indescribable atmosphere 
which Dinkelsbihl possesses. I believe that Rothenburg has been rather damaged, 
but Dinkelsbihl remains. 

I would like you to express your thanks in the usual manner. 


A vote of thanks to the speakers was carried with acclamation, and the Conference 
then adjourned for the coffee interval. 


SECOND SESSION: GENERAL DISCUSSION 


with Sir Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., D.Lit., LL.D., F.R1I.B.A., F.S.A., 
Chairman, Council for the Preservation of Rural England, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are now going to embark upon an uninhibited discussion. 
Anyone can say anything they like in relation to town planning or rural preservation. 
Of course, I think and I hope the discussion will deal with the hint dropped by the 
Minister, and also elaborate, as mentioned more than once by the two speakers, 
on the subject of public apathy towards planning and preservation. That, I think, 
is at the back of so much of our difficulty—we, all of us here, are keen planners 
and preservationists; the public may be interested in the subject but will they act 
and will they help us? I would lfike to tell you a short story about what can be done 
by the small man. 

At a meeting of the British Association in Sheffield about 15 or twenty years 
ago, fear was expressed that fishing in Derbyshire and in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield, and even on the other side of Nottingham, was being destroyed by modern 
developments. And so during those years an organization was set up to look after 
the fishing, grayling and trout; it was reported at the last meeting this year that 
a large amount of money had been raised, and a great deal of work had been done, 
both scientific and practical, on the condition of fishing in that area. In spite of threats 
of pollution, diversion of streams, creation of dams, the general urbanization of the 
district and spreading of suburbs, it is in a better condition than before. That is 
the result of the work, the devoted work of enlightened self-interest, the urge to 
preserve fishing. Even, I believe, the mayfly have increased; how they have got 
them to increase I do not know, but there you see what can be done if people are 
determined to do it, 

We have been working on rural preservation, forgive me for talking about that 
rather than town planning for the moment, for over thirty years in the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, and the first speaker I am going to call upon to 
open this discussion is Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, who was associated with several 
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of us in the founding of that body. We are still actively engaged in preserving rural 
England. You may ask what is the result of those thirty years’ work? The desecration 
still goes on, but if you saw our monthly agenda you would realize that we are doing 
useful work among the informed people concerned; but we have not got the general 
support of the country. 

Now, Mr. William-Ellis, will you say a word or two and pile Pelion on the 
Cassonian Ossa we have heard this morning? 


MR. CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, M.C., J.P.: In the circular convening this meeting it 
was stated that “The Conference will, by agreement, be limited to England and Wales’. 
On my arrival I told Sir Stephen ‘Tallents that I was sorry about that, as I had hoped to 
widen the discussion a little by glancing at other countries. “That is quite all right’, 
he said, ‘it is only intended by agreement with Scotland to exclude it on account of 
its distance’. 

Actually, I am going to ask a question that seems to me important, in that the 
answer would help our thinking and so our policy making and therefore our actions. 
What is it—(and this is following on what the Minister suggested)—that conditions 
a people’s amenity consciousness? Why are some countries at pains not only to be 
civilized but to look it? Why is our place in that list no higher than it is? 

I am thinking, of course, of what the Minister said about love as opposed to 
indifference. How is that fatal indifference to be exorcised, how have some people 
succeeded in doing it? No doubt the reasons are both complex and many, but after 
all there must be reasons and it seems to me worth discovering them if we possibly can. 

Why do the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland, Germany and Holland come 
so high? Why do France and Spain come out low? Why is the position in Italy so 
patchy? Why is it that Portugal has suddenly moved up into the First Division, 
as I have just seen with my own eyes—since my previous visit. (I do not, of course, 
suggest that there is necessarily any connexion between the two phenomena—my 
visitation and regeneration—I am just reporting a fact.) 

Why are we, the Celts, generally worse than the English, and what are the present 
places in the list that I mentioned of the U.S.S.R. and the United States? Does the 
new China still cherish its old esthetic philosophy of Feng Swi to which our chairman 
introduced me some thirty years ago? The three great dynamic unknowns. 

Every day in this country problems loom up that must somehow be solved, as Sir 
Hugh Casson has so rightly emphasized. We cannot help it, and—somehow—we 
have got to cope with them. We here are dedicated to seeing that, in solving those 
problems, nature is not dishonoured and that utility does not drive out seemliness 
and grace; that is the great problem of our time. 

There is no question about it. After all, I have been a sort of Commando fighter, 
an irregular in the battle, almost as long as our revered Generalissimo—Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie. In that period of a generation the difference in the public attitude 
has been spectacular. Quite frankly in the "twenties and ’thirties I was in blank 
despair, but now, with my native stubborness, I am hopeful, because of this resurgence 
of interest and concern. True, the problems that we have to cope with here and now 
get larger and larger in scale, and we have to match them with our vigilance and 
devotion. But if you look back 100 years, long long before the time of the C.P.R.E. 
and the period after the First World War when people did really begin to take notice, 
what protest was there then, when the industrial revolution was just getting into its 
really destructive stride? There were two voices raised: those of William Morris, 
already mentioned this morning, and John Ruskin, but crying in the wilderness. 
What others? Few, weak and ineffective with the possible exception of the Prince 
Consort himself. 

But the thing is, I do believe, at last going to be got under partial control after 
so long being completely out of hand. It is beginning. I think it will be shown by this 
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Conference and by what the Minister so excellently said this morning that there is 
a hope of our ultimately being masters in our own house and getting things done as 
they should be done in a civilized land. 

We have undoubtedly an increasing will. Partly, no doubt, because having suffered 
so many and such grave losses, more and more of us are resolved to defend what 
remains: a reinforced garrison holding a grievously reduced perimeter. In my own 
lifetime the things that have gone—the things that have been done—hardly bear 
thinking of, and certainly I cannot bear the thought of many more such needless 
disasters. I do feel that the gallant defence, to be made fully effective; needs and 
deserves the wisest, most well-informed direction. I believe that a critical look round 
at our world-neighbours, and at their problem and their solutions, might very well 
help us with our own. Is anybody on to that, or prepared to make such a survey? 
There have been sporadic reports—we had one from Germany this morning, but 
we want general and comprehensive foreign reports and we want those reports 
annually. If we can get some guiding principles as a result I do believe that it might 
be very helpful. We are constantly fighting a piece-meal rear-guard action against 
this and that. Against things which need not and should not happen and which wiser 
counsels might have prevented happening. I feel that it is that sort of wider view 
which might make us forewarned and forearmed and therefore more effective in our 
civilizing mission. 

DR. EISEN: We have been told to-day that the British people lack a sense of esthetic 
values. This is certainly not the impression I have got as a foreigner in this country. 
I believe that the longing for beauty is as strong in your people as in other nations, 
though its expression may be more inhibited. I am certain that they do suffer from 
the oppressive effects of bleak, ugly surroundings, even if they are not consciously 
aware of it. 

Several speakers have complained about the apathy and indifference prevailing 
in this country towards the problems which have brought you here to-day. One of the 
reasons for this state of affairs might be the fact that the general public is not made 
to realize fully how basic and vital it is for their happiness and contentedness as 
ordinary human beings to live in a harmonious and appealing environment. Man 
has developed art out of a deep and powerful urge, beauty plays an essential role in 
his life, it is a necessity, not a hobby or luxury—and it should be presented and 
accepted as such. Once people understand that the preservation and creation of beauty 
is not only a matter of pride and ideals, but of essential, and indeed utilitarian, 
importance for their own well-being, the indifference towards your efforts might 
be sooner dissipated. The harmful effects of the ugliness that goes too often hand 
in hand with unrestrained industrial development are perhaps less obvious, but not 
less real than the damage due to fumes, radiations and noises. 

The beauty of the English landscape is tender and delicate in character. This 
makes it particularly vulnerable—a fact which greatly enhances the responsibility 
of all those concerned. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker I am going to call upon is Mr. Lionel Brett. 
I would like to say here that there is no conspiracy to keep all this meeting for 
architects. We have had Sir Hugh Casson and Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, Mr. 
Lionel Brett, and one in the chair; but we are the only four architects who are going 
to take part—all the rest will be non-architects I promise you: 


THE HONBLE. LIONEL BRETT (representing the Royal Institute of British Architects) : 
I would like to say two things which are relevant to the Minister’s speech. The first 
is something which has struck me more and more in this business of planning: 
what a tiny number of people are really needed to exercise an astonishing amount of 
influence if they are in the right places. That is to say, if they have the power. I have 
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a feeling that 100 people in the positions of power in this country, in this sphere, 
could make the whole difference. 

Nearly all of us here are outside, and the thing which worries me, and which I hope 
the Minister will consider in the reforms he has in mind, is how to induce local 
authorities to use in planning people of the kind of quality that the job needs. Until 
we have people of his quality inside the machine, the machine is not going to be any 
good and no amount of influence from outside is going to make an awful lot of 
difference. I do not know why it is that education has attracted into local government 
people like Mr. Henry Morris whom I see sitting in front of me, but planning on the 
whole, with certain exceptions, has not. 

The other thing which I would like to say is unrelated to what I have just said, 
but also came to my mind when the Minister was talking. It is a suggestion about 
trees. He gave great emphasis to this question of trees; he has already sent a circular 
out about it, but I do not think the circular is enough. What I think we have got to do 
is to give power to local authorities to require of every developer, if they should 
wish to do so, the planting and maintenance of certain trees. Two or three trees of the 
right kind in the garden of an ugly house will make the whole difference to England. 
After all, if we are allowed to insist on drains I think we should be allowed to insist 
on trees. As the Minister rightly said, and as I as an architect absolutely agree, 
indifferent architecture can be rescued by sensible planting. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Now I am going to call upon Sir Frederick Osborn. 


SIR FREDERICK J. OSBORN (representing the Town and Country Planning 
Association): First of all, I do hope that in this very important campaign for the 
appearance of the countryside we shall not exaggerate the damage that is being done. 
The greater stretches of countryside, the prominent ones, are not spoiled and not in 
serious danger of being spoiled. I have just been driving about England and Wales 
for hundreds of miles and I have been impressed by the entire absence in vast areas 
of anything in the nature of spoilation at all. Yet, you do get the impression from 
some of the wild and reckless statements that are being made—and they get abroad 
and do this country harm—that the whole of the country is being spoiled by bad 
development. It is simply not true and it is most undesirable that we should exaggerate 
in that way. Let us concentrate on where the evils really are and try to get such 
‘development as does take place made better, but do not let us try to run down this 
country and make out that it is going to the dogs when it is, and remains, one of the 
most beautiful countries in the world. 

The second thing is, do not propose to get rid of an esthetic atrocity by resorting 
to another atrocity that is doubtfully zsthetic and certainly inhuman. Sir Hugh 
Casson, at the end of his speech this morning, annoyed me very much by suggesting 
that we should try to rescue the countryside by building up in the cities, stacking 
people up in multi-storey flats, building over railway stations and all the rest of it; 
that is the old fallacy that has been so often stated and so often exploded. Not only is 
it wrong from the point of view of humanity, it is also impossible from the point of 
view of traffic and from the point of view of sufficient car-parking space and playing- 
field and school space. Those who really understand the structure of the cities and 
the nature of the human being trying to live and work in their congested and crowded 
areas know that their density cannot be increased, but must be much reduced. 

It is unnecessary to resort to these inhuman expedients in order to preserve this 
countiy, because the amount of land required to make a decent job of our towns and 
countryside, the amount of extra land required for urban development, is very small 
indeed. The Ministry have recently stated that in the development plans 500,000 
acres of land, of our 56 million acres, will be required as far as can be seen, for further 
urban development. That may be too large a figure, but it is certainly sufficient. 
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It would provide, at 12 persons an overall town acre, for decentralizing from our 
great cities as many as 6 million people. And nobody proposes to disperse as many as 
6 million people. My estimate is that we ought to disperse about 4 million and the 
Ministry’s estimate is that we ought to disperse about 2 million. Somewhere between 
those figures is probably the right one. It can be done with much less than 509,000 
acres, but even if it required that area it would not spoil this country if the job were 
properly done. 

I think architects talk too much about architecture in other countries. Does anybody 
in the architectural world, apart from those who are concerned with them, realize 
that the modern English industrial towns, the 14 new towns, are beautiful places, 
are far superior to the old industrial towns that were built 100 years ago and fifty 
years ago? An entirely new type of industrial town is being developed here, which 
is not an atrocity, but good for all classes of people to live and work in. Welwyn 
Garden City is a very beautiful town. I am not at all sure that there are not more 
foreigners coming to this country to look at our new towns than to look at our country- 
side. They come to see this remarkable development, which combines human 
planning, industrial efficiency and beauty on a very modest, not a luxurious, scale 
but in such a way that could be imitated in all sorts of places, because it is economically 
possible and it is liked by the majority of people who take part in it. This is the key 
to a more beautiful England, but you do not find it in the publicity for the rescue 
of the country from bad conditions. There is no recognition of the fact that in the new 
towns there is no unsightly advertising or signs, everything is orderly and harmonious. 
There are plenty of trees; everything is beautiful. Why cannot we advertise the 
fine things we are doing, besides complaining about what is bad? We shall do very 
much more to spread the opposition and resistance to what is wrong if we can some- 
times say that here and there we are doing what is good. We should be arguing that 
these good developments should be imitated on a larger scale. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am now going to call upon a very important person who is 
present here. He is the President of the Town Planning Institute. It is quite true 
that he is giving up that job in a couple of days’ time, but he is also Comptroller 
of the City of London. Now Mr. Desmond Heap can tell us, perhaps, how many 
of those inhabitants of the gigantic blocks of offices that are going up in the city 
under his control are supporting this movement for the more seemly towns of our 
countryside. 

MR. DESMOND HEAP (representing the Town Planning Institute): I should make 
one thing crystal clear at the outset: that my name is Heap, Desmond Heap, that 
I am here to-day representing the Town Planning Institute of which I have the 
honour curiously enough to be President, and wild horses would not allow me to say 
a single word this morning about high blocks of flats, Barbican, or the West Front of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and where to put it. I am not here in any ‘City’ capacity to-day 
Sir, though in saying that I am mindful of the great help which you in time past have 
been to the ancient Corporation of the City of London in the preservation of Epping 
Forest. If anybody wants to quote a farsighted piece of town planning, I think 
honours must be handed to the old Corporation of London, which was at work, 
way back in the 1870s, to secure that Epping Forest was kept and preserved.as an open 
space. Had it not been for their farsighted view there is no doubt that to-day Epping 
Forest would have been a sordid block of reinforced concrete or bricks and mortar. 

I speak with some reserve in this distinguished company. Indeed, in this galaxy of 
talent I feel like Rachael amid the alien corn—so you must bear with me. I am 
a lawyer by profession, but to-day I am not going to give you any legal dissertation 
on what the Town and Country Planning Acts mean. Have no fear of that; in any 
case no one knows what they mean, least of all myself. For the purposes of my few 
submissions to-day, I am going to accept the view that damage to amenity is going 
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on at the present time. To what extent it is going on I will not say; I am not going 
to be drawn by what Sir Frederick Osborn has just said, except to observe that it is 
always wise never to overstate your case, and to remember there are two sides to 
‘a problem. 

To-day I accept it as a fact that damage to amenity is going on. First, then, on 
behalf of town and country planning and town planners generally, may I say this: 
the damage, whatever it is, would have been one hundred times worse if it had not 
been for town planning and all that it has done and stood for over these past fifty 

ears. 

: Consider what has happened in that half century. The petrol engine alone has 
brought terrific problems in its wake, as also have the electrification of suburban 
railways, the extension of tube lines, and so forth. If during that period there had been 
no town and country planning with its fastidious control (which is always being shot 
at, always argued about) I simply do not know what the fair face of this country would 
have looked like to-day. It would have looked a good deal worse than it does now, 
however bad or well it may look at this moment. We have in England what is indeed a 
small and intimate countryside. Our friend from Yugoslavia, Dr. Eisen, touched on that 
point with great sympathy, as did Dr. Hoskins. You may care to refresh your memories 
(as I did the other day) by looking up once again the opening paragraphs of the 
Scott Report, which quotes a very moving passage from H. G. Wells about the English 
countryside. It is a passage which brings clearly home to the reader what an intimate, 
miniature countryside we have in our country; how delicate a plant it is and, therefore, 
how susceptible to damage it is. 

May I make one thing clear as a lawyer. If anything is going wrong with amenity 
to-day, do not blame this on town planning Jaw. I am prepared to argue for an hour 
and a half (but not at this moment) that the Town and Country Planning Acts, bad 
and complex though they are, are wide enough to embrace all contingencies. Some- 
body, if things are going wrong, is not using, in my humble judgment, powers which 
are already there. We do not want any more powers, we want a better and more 
enlightened use of the existing powers. New powers would only confuse the 
issue, so that we should all be lost. The Acts are adequate for most occasions, and 
should be read carefully and with a view to making planning control work to preserve 
amenities. 

If not enough is being done towards this end, it is for one of two reasons: either 
(a) people just do not care enough about it, or (b) they do care but they see nothing 
wrong in what is going on around them. I believe this last is the crux of the trouble. 
I do not think the degree of apathy is as bad as is suggested. On the other hand, 
I think some people have got curious ideas about what, esthetically, is good and what 
is bad. What is required, I believe, is a better idea of taste. Who, however, is going 
to be the arbiter of taste I do not know; that is a very tricky point. But somewhere 
and somehow there has got to be an inculcation of better taste and a building up of 
a greater appreciation of zxsthetics among people in positions of responsibility. 
In a democratic country it must be remembered that it is the man-in-the-street who 
is in the position of responsibility. So do not blame everything on the planning 
officers, county, urban or whatever they may be, whose views, may I stress, are not 
always accepted by the honourable members—the representatives of the people. 

We have heard this morning that architectural students are no longer taught 
history. I sometimes think they are no longer taught architecture, but let us not get 
involved in controversy. At all costs we must keep on pressing for the development 
and creation of better taste. The schools, whether they be public, private, primary, 
comprehensive or whatever it is they are called to-day, must start teaching it and 
must keep on teaching it. Professional bodies must never cease to advocate it. 
Propaganda bodies must shout about it for all they are worth, and this Royal Society 
of Arts must continue, again and again, to hold meetings of this kind which do much 
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to advertise the urgent need for a better appreciation of esthetics and a better develop- 
ment of good taste than we have at the moment. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Humphrey Baker would like to give his views on this 
subject. He is the authority on commons, on which we have a Royal Commission. 
The Commission is sure to endorse what Mr. Baker thinks. 


MR. HUMPHREY BAKER, O.B.E. (representing the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England): I am not going to talk about commons! I have listened to all these talks 
and they have all been extremely good and thought provoking, making one wish 
to contribute something. When it comes to it though it is not so easy, especially 
when some of the points one wants to talk about have already been dealt with by 
other speakers. 

I have one idea in mind which has been worrying me for a long time and which 
I think is absolutely fundamental. That is, how are we to get the general public, 
the man in the street, to care sufficiently about the things we care about and to 
appreciate beauty; I mean in the world of esthetics. Our ancestors, who built 
the villages and country towns and all the rest of it, somehow instinctively did | 
the thing that was zsthetically right. They did not have any training in esthetics, 
they simply built on the local tradition with local materials and so on. What they 
produced we admire now, and say how lovely this or that village is—if only it were 
not for the bungalows on the outskirts. 

We instinctively, somehow, seem to do what is wrong. By ‘we’ I do not mean 
ourselves here, but the man-in-the-street, and to some extent one must include, 
I think, a certain proportion of local authorities. They are composed of what I shall 
call the ‘man-in-the-street’ from the point of view fror.. which I am approaching 
this subject. They do not have the good esthetic taste we think they ought to have. 

Now a publication like ‘Outrage’ is produced—a magnificent affair, but how many 
people have read it? If you went round the London suburbs and went to all the 
houses and found out how many copies of ‘Outrage’ there are lying around, I do not 
think you would find as many as there ought to be. 

What are we to do about it? I have no solution, but I do think there is one great 
contributory factor that has not been touched on already: I do not think we can 
place much reliance on what I would call ‘localism’, I mean local tradition, and the 
use of local materials. We cannot build very well on it because our lives are not 
localized. Most of us have no roots. I myself belong to the professional class, and 
I have lived in seven different houses in seven different parts of the country since 
1939. I may have been putting out roots here and there, but as soon as they have taken 
hold I have had to pack up and start again somewhere else. I have never really got 
established, yet I am a countryman. We do not have the roots that we used to have, 
when people were born and lived and died on the family estate or in the family 
cottage, or always lived in the same place. 


One difficulty about ‘localism’ is that all kinds of building materials are equally 
available everywhere. It does not matter if you live in Cumberland or Devon, you can 
get exactly the same sort of materials to build your house with. You are not tied down 
to local materials, and what with the B.B.C. and the television and the newspapers, 
our ideas, thoughts and traditions are no longer mainly local. I am generalizing too 
much, I think, but there is something in that. 

I agree that there is still a tremendous lot of unspoiled country left. I have motored 
several times from Devon to the north and it is astonishing as you go through how 
much of the country is simply rural England and nothing else—absolutely unspoilt. 
So there is plenty of time to stop the rot; but the rot has started. Now is our chance 
to try to get people in general to feel like we do about these things. 

I know there is some feeling for beauty, still. At a place like Sidmouth, where I live, 
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all the holiday people are taken for coach excursions on to Dartmoor. They go there 
because they think Dartmoor is beautiful. When they get there they leave all their 
litter behind. They go to a place like Dartmeet and they find ice-cream barrows 
and horrible little painted gnomes all sitting round in the grass. They do not seem to 
understand of what the beauty of Dartmoor really consists. But it can still produce 
that feeling of admiration for natural beauty and we can build on that. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Miss Pleydell-Bouverie is here and has intimated that she 
would like to speak on behalf of the Women’s Institutes. 


MISS D. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE (representing the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes): I come before you as ‘the little woman’, the counterpart of ‘the little 
man’ in our villages who has eyes to see. My first point is a real shocker. It is one 
which I came upon in planning in my own East Anglia, in West Suffolk. I have had 
occasion to point out a ninety per cent twentieth-century fake which is scheduled as 
an Ancient Monument. But the machinery for cutting out in the Ministry of Works 
scheduling is just not there. We have all heard of ‘live and let live’, but the Ministry 
of Works cannot permit ‘live and let die’. The late Mr. O'Neil! was a good friend to 
many of you in this room—he was to me—and he agreed that it was very bad. But 
is it not an appalling thought, that however cast iron the case may be for proving 
that an original expression of opinion is wrong, the machinery for descheduling an 
Ancient Monument does not exist ? Once there, it is on the list unalterably for ever 
and ever. Who, of all those experts, can always be one hundred per cent right? 

I have just been to Holland and have been all round the country. On my return I was 
at the opening of our local sewage plant, and the Chairman of the Pollution Committee 
of the Essex River Board, who has done 7,000 miles in Holland, was beside me. 
In 7,000 miles you will find not a single overhead pylon carrying electric wire, electric 
power or anything else. They buy their electricity from Switzerland. None of it is 
made in Holland, yet their largest dams are worked by electricity, all of which 
is underground. Now how is it that Holland, a much smaller State than we are, can 
afford to do this? Also on all those miles of polders and dykes you will not find 
a single piece of ragwort. 

I am horrified at what Dr. Hoskins said about cows in tidy-village competitions. 
As an active preliminary judge in these competitions—and I am sure Sir Stephen 
will support me, as he has been more than once our final judge—I will suggest to my 
Committee that a special invitation be sent to Dr. Hoskins, and I will have 
a performing cow in each of the four villages in the final round. We will see how he 
will allocate marks for the swift removal of the evidence of their performance ! 


THE CHAIRMAN : Mr. Campbell is here present, representing the Outdoor Advertising 
Industry Advisory Committee. I think that is a very important aspect which has 
not been touched on to a great extent. 

MR. G. C. CAMPBELL (representing the Outdoor Advertising Industry Advisory 
Committee): I speak to you, I suppose, as one of the perils. We think that, since 
the war, as we have had material available again, and in co-operation with the 
planning authorities, we have made considerable progress. Mr. Humphrey Baker 
psig a ae ond that there is some of rural England left. We have always 

I do think there are, in planning officers’ jobs, those men to whom an earlier speaker 
referred. He said 100 good men in the job can solve the problem. There are, and 
I meet them ig Fags bey aryrin some first-class brains in planning. They have 
a very difficult to do and those who are tackling it positively are getting some- 
bas They have my great admiration. om 

Pressure must be taken off preservation and put on to progress. We 
have got numerous bodies throughout our country whose job is to preserve 
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things. I think, on the whole, they do their job pretty well and that which should be 
preserved, is preserved. But what we really want are the right bodies and the right 
type of thinking on new developments. We have got to see that everything new 
we do, we do as well as we possibly can. I think we have all sinned in the past. Ever 
since the war we have put up some shocking houses, we probably put up bad advertise- 

ments; we have put up bad street furniture. But if everybody in the country will 
concentrate on the qualities of workmanship and the design standard of their new 


work, I think a real contribution can be made to preserving the amenities of this 
county. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Now I would like to call on Mr. Hardern. 


MR. LESLIE HARDERN (representing the Council of Visual Education): I am speaking 
for the Council of Visual Education of which you, Sir, are president. We feel that 
the place to encourage the appreciation of beauty in this country is among children in 
the schools. We believe that by suitable exhibitions, of which we have planned 
several ourselves, of beautiful buildings and beautiful surroundings and similar 
things, children can absorb feeling for beauty which they will not loose as they get 
older. As another example, we have an annual competition. The essay this year is 
on ‘Beautiful buildings I have seen’, and we got hundreds of most interesting letters 
and articles from children on the beautiful things around them. We are convinced 
that if we go on in this way and if we get help in providing more material to the 
schools, we will build up a public appreciation of beauty in the next generation which 
will prevent a great deal of spoilation in the future. 


MR. HENRY MORRIS, C.B.E.: I just want to say how much, how profoundly, I agreed 
with Mr. Lionel Brett when he said that he thought that 100 people in the right places 
could influence England from the visual point of view to very great advantage. It 
is true that nearly all our social legislation is delegated to local authorities; they 
control it and the manner in which it is carried out depends mainly on the officials. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am now going to ask one of the younger members present, 
Mr. Michael Dower, if he will come and say a word or two to us. He is the son of 


a father whom we all know well, John Dower, who wrote the report on National 
Parks. 


MR. MICHAEL DOWER (Assistant Secretary, Cambridge Branch, Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England): As well as being an officer of the C.P.R.E., I am 
also the leader of a survey of street furniture. 

I quite agree with Mr. Lionel Brett that it is not public opinion which matters; 
it is the trained, skilled people who matter, and also those who profess care and a lot 
of whom do not show their concern. Many members of the C.P.R.E., it seems to me, 
and of local preservation societies, do not show the concern commensurate to their 
professed care. If they did, a lot of good would be done. 

One result of our survey of street furniture is that we are unhappy about the 
relation of the Ministry of Transport, and the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, with the two bodies to which have been delegated some advisory 
powers on this matter, namely the Council of Industrial Design and the Royal Fine 
Art Commission, which do not always agree. I think that some clarification of their 
position would help. 

I feel rather at a loss, being almost the sole representative of the very youngest 
generation. I should hope to be able to inspire more of the younger generation to 
join in this sort of activity. 

THE CHAIRMAN then declared the Discussion at an end, and the Conference adjourned 
for the luncheon interval. 
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THE AFTERNOON 
THIRDSESSION: SOME PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS 


with Lady Brunner, late Chairman, National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes, in the Chair 


SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS: I have great pleasure in introducing our chairman for 
the afternoon, Lady Brunner. She was for five years, as most of you know, Chairman 
of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes. She is now Chairman of the 
‘Keep Britain Tidy’ group, which assembles I do not know how many bodies round 
its table. She has the further ancestral qualification, not unfitting, I think, to be 
recalled to this Society, that she is the grand-daughter of Sir Henry Irving. She is 
very competent to be here as a chairman without any introduction at all. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I would like to say, for the organization to which I belong very 
closely, the Women’s Institutes, that when Sir Hugh Casson spoke about the individual 
citizens with an alert eye he pointed out that very often they were ‘she’s’ and not ‘he’s. I 
think that everything that the Women’s Institutes have achieved, in the fields that are of 
interest to all of us gathered here to-day, has been done by just those forceful and 
dominating characters in our villages who are always on the lookout to try to preserve 
the countryside, to try to do the work you are wanting done. That they succeed is 
a measure of the tenacity and purpose of the feminine character. They are not 
necessarily ‘feminist’ at all, but we do feel proud that we number so many splendid 
characters among our movement. I can assure you that they act as spurs to those of 
us who, on their Executive, have to carry out their wishes. 

We have to-day four speakers who will speak on very varied aspects of the problem. 
I should like to begin by introducing to you Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, who is Past- 
President of the Institute of Landscape Architects. He is going to speak about car 
parks and caravan sites. Those who live in the countryside will be delighted to think 
that there are any caravan sites that do have the eye of a landscape architect upon 
them. We are very glad to welcome Mr. Jellicoe. 


CAR PARKS AND CARAVAN SITES 


BY G. A. JELLICOE, F.R.I.B.A. 
Past-President, Institute of Landscape Architects 


I have a short space in which to cover what is an extremely wide subject, or 
rather two subjects: car parks and caravan sites. They are quite different one 
from another, and if I do it in rather headline form I hope you will forgive me. 

Now car parks are of three kinds. There are car parks in the centre of a city, 
car parks for midway, and car parks in the pure country. Car parks for the centre 
of cities present a very difficult problem. People say we should not use cars, 
but everybody will have cars, and cars are becoming more and more numerous. 
It will not be long before every family and individual, I am quite sure, will have 
a car, so that we have got to face it as a realistic problem. What can. we do? 
Now what not to do is to put car parks under London squares and of that I am 
absolutely certain, because at once the value of the city for which the squares 
were originally created is destroyed. ‘lherefore, I think car parks must be in 
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a negative position. I have no doubt at all where they should be: they should 
be under the streets; this idea is in an historic tradition. I have my office on the 
Bedford estate in Gower Street. Gower Street was built in. the eighteenth century, 
about eight feet above the natural level of the ground; underneath the road 
are the cellars. That is a beautiful example of comprehensive planning and of 
the use of land and soil—very sensible common sense. I think the same should 
apply by degrees to the streets of the highly valuable areas of London. 

We do not want multiple-storey car parks. They are difficult to get at; they 
do not land you in the right place; and so forth. Car parks under streets would 
admittedly be very expensive, and how would the traffic be kept flowing during 
construction? I would like to give two examples: one is under Kingsway, where 
I am sure there could be a sixty-foot way with the approaches already laid out, 
and where pedestrian access to the buildings on either side would be easy. 
The second example lies in the fact that approval has been given by the London 
County Council for a major hotel to be built adjoining Portman Square. This 
is to be surrounded by four roads, and the car parking problem for this great 
hotel is very difficult. They have gone far down into the ground. Why on earth 
they cannot extend horizontally underneath the four boundary roads on each 
side I cannot understand, unless it is because of technical difficulties of maintaining 
traffic flow and of dealing with the existing services and with the difficulties of 
procedure of ownership of land. The use of land underneath the city roads 
seems so obvious. 

The next point is to do with car parks in areas of less value. They should 
be tree planted. Trees have already been mentioned this morning, and people 
are not going to plant trees in the car parks for two reasons: one is the cost of 
maintenance of the surface of the car park and of course of the roads, which the 
surveyors do not like, and the second factor is the car owner himself. He just 
does not like damaging his car, very reasonably, against the curb which is provided 
around the tree, to protect the tree and not the car. But in America and 
Scandinavia there are a lot of these car parks. They break up the area, they 
give shade to the car in summer, and altogether I would plead for the planting 
of trees—quite widely spaced—in car parks. 

The third point is that of car parks in areas of country such as national parks. 
We like to be solitary, we like to escape, but in doing so we require per head 
a very large amount of space. The concentrated urban person in his car has this 
merit: that about a thousand people fit in the same space for personal enjoyment 
as is required by one person who likes solitude. If you go to a solitary area 
like a national park, you do not want a car. The essence is yourself and nature. 
Therefore I think the golden rule there is that the cars be out of sight; that the 
car parks be small in area; and that where a car park is made the top soil is taken 
off, where this is possible, and built up round the car park in the form of a 
mound, so that where possible the landscape appears to go across the car park. 
In fact, in a national park, you do everything you can to conceal the cars. If 
everybody who came into the area could be persuaded to paint his car with 
anti-glitter paint, so much the better. 

That is the negative side of cars. May I now touch on the problem on the 
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positive side? Oddly enough it is not so difficult. The real problem that faces 
this country is the positive side of landscape, as speakers have pointed out this 
morning. I would like to go on to other subjects connected with landscape, 
but my terms of reference are the car park and the car. A landscape plan has just 
been completed, a few weeks ago, for the Borough of Barry in South Wales. ‘The 
onslaught on my mind of the requirements of this job was something which 
I had never met before. Barry is a Welsh south coast resort, and at a peak period 
to-day, owing to the rise of the standard of living, they get as many as five- or 
ten-thousand cars coming in, mainly from the mining areas of South Wales. 
These car-owning visitors are attracted to the coastal scenery for the day only. 
Half of them do not get out of their cars at all; they do not want to 
get out of them. Now this is not unusual. Throughout the world (and this 
includes places like the Gold Coast) many people will drive to a position, never 
get out of the car, and then drive away again. This is the sort of phenomenon 
which, I am sure, everyone in the room has come across and disapproves of. 
We feel that when we get to our destination we must get out; but the fact remains 
that man is creating for himself a second environment. The first environment 
was provided by the making of clothes. The second one is that of projecting 
himself inside this extraordinary bit of metal which is his second skin. His 
unit of scale is going to be the car. The Americans, in their buildings and design, 
now generally adopt not the human scale but that of the car with its speed, 
mechanism and so on. 

This phenomenon has been studied at Barry, which has a magnificent coast- 
line with promontories. It is about two miles long, and the architecture of the 
existing civilization on the coast is not anything so great in character as that of 
Brighton or Torquay for example. Barry presents therefore an absolutely modern 
problem. I am very interested to know that they have already started to create 
car terraces for which they charge, and the charges pay for the cost of the car 
terraces along the sea front. I have watched the cars go in, and stay there for half 
a day and more. I know it pays very well, and the pressure on them is so great 
that the authority want this idea developed. Now if Dr. Hoskins were here 
I would say that the Surveyor for Barry, Mr. J. Proctor, has been there 
thirty years and knows his area thoroughly; and he knows that more and more 
people are coming. There is no nonsense about saying that cars cannot come, 
or that they have got to be pushed right away in car parks well away from the 
front. They just will come. I am sure that Sir Hugh will forgive me (I said that 
I was going to pull his leg about this) but there is at Barry the prospect of the 
creation of a car landscape. I have established landscape values by saying that 
while a promontory should be given over to cars entirely, elsewhere considerable 
areas of landscape should be kept free and natural for the pedestrian. The secret 
lies in the concentration of those five- or ten-thousand cars within certain areas. 
People like to be concentrated, and the thicker the cars on the ground, so much 
the more enjoyable. There are three-tier car terraces round one promontory, 
one terrace rising above the other. A multiple-storey garage such as we know 
was proposed, and this proposal has been now turned into lofty car view-terraces, 
o this would help such a structure to pay for itself. You can charge a jolly 
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lot more for car view-terraces where the motorist can sit with tea brought 
to him, than you can if it is just a dead garage. There are car tea-gardens there 
which are worked out into the shape and line of a car. A car drives in, goes to 
such and such a position, and then someone comes along, and you order tea. 
It was only this morning, when I heard Sir Hugh talking, that I thought to myself, 
‘goodness me now, what we must have at Barry is a double-tiered car 
pier out into the sea’. I think it would be possible to build an absolutely delightful 
car-terrace pier, based not on the human being but on the car. 

I have got two minutes in which to deal with caravans. There are three things 
concerned with caravans. The subject is really delightful. The delights lie in the 
location of 2 caravan site, the design of the site, and the design of the caravan itself. 

The location really is just ordinary commonsense, without at all touching on 
esthetics. The site ought to be so placed as to be protected from the wind and the 
rains, and if possible from the sun, and this means that your best caravan sites, 
from the planning point of view, tend to be out of sight. One of the finest caravan 
sites that I know I saw only last week on Exmoor; it is placed low, with trees all 
around it and it is really delightful. It does not worry anyone in the slightest. 
You do not see a mass of caravans. As you drive past you just see a glimmer of 
them. I do not think there is any difficulty about what a site should be: the 
difficulty is to find such a site. The design of the site itself I am not going to 
touch on to-day. I see that the Caravan Club is encouraging good design and 
I think they ought to be thoroughly encouraged in their work. We have the 
design here this afternoon of a rural site made six or seven years ago, but, of 
course, the problem now is much more one of density. 
. Of the caravan, you see the extraordinary vehicle of to-day going up and down 

the country. It is absolutely shapeless, absolutely colourless, a miserable affair 
when you think of the noble tradition of the caravan and what it stands for in 
our minds. It is someone’s house on wheels and yet those dreary things of extra- 
ordinary shape and extraordinary colour are to be seen. If you examine them 
they usually have a cream upper half and a green lower half, the colours 
meeting along a line that ignores the door and any other feature. Presumably 
such colours make it inconspicuous in the landscape. Now I have a fearful 
suggestion to make here: I think they ought to be as conspicuous as 
they were in historic times, which means breaking up the scale of a caravan 
so as to have colour in harmony with the shapes and branches of the trees and 
hedgerows against which it nestles. I am sure if you study the historic caravan 
you will find beauty. They were beautiful in this intimate relationship between 
their shape and colour and form, and the background against which they went. 
Admittedly one of these things trailing behind a car would look a bit odd, but 
I feel that we have not faced up to the design of the modern caravan; we have 
not appreciated the inspiration it could be. I would like to have a competition 
for a caravan and I would have as assessors jointly Sir Hugh Casson and Mr. 
Betjeman, both being persons who would appreciate what the caravan really is. 


A vote of thanks to the speaker was carried with acclamation, and THE CHAIRMAN 
then said: 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Now we come to the best-kept village co™petitions. Mr. Peter 
Shepheard, as Past-President of the Architectural Association, was originally going 
to give this talk, but he has had to go to America and we have Mr. Giffard, who is 
the Hon. Secretary of the Gloucestershire Branch of the C.P.R.E. Mr. Giffard is 
not a replacement exactly, because I understand that he was the prophet to whom 
Mr. Shepheard went for inspiration in the first place. 


THE ‘BEST KEPT VILLAGE’ COMPETITIONS 


BY W. H. GIFFARD, 


Hon. Secretary, Gloucestershire Branch of the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England 


When we first continued after the war with the best kept village competition 
in Gloucestershire—we call it the Bledisloe Cup Competition—we decided that 
having judged our villages, we sliould call in somebody outside to make a final 
choice. I heard Mr. Peter Shepheard at a conference and I asked him to come 
down and judge our villages. He became terribly enthusiastic about it all. As 
a landscape architect he realized the importance this competition can play and 
he was delighted to be able to act as judge. 

On Saturday last, Lord Bathurst, the President of the Gloucestershire Branch 
of the C.P.R.E., presented the Bledisloe Cup to Eastleach, the best kept village 
in Gloucestershire. Eastleach is. possibly one of the most picturesque villages 
in the county. It is rather isolated and in the centre of a large agricultural track 
of land. It has one main street and two roads parallel. It comprises the usual 
stone-built Cotswold houses with stone roofs, and down the centre, alongside 
the village, runs the river Leach. All the cottages and houses are separated from 
the roads by wide grass verges. It is a very attractive place. Why did such a 
beautiful village as Eastleach outclass all the other villages in the best kept 
village competition? In the first place, and now this is most important, it was 
not because of grey stone houses set amongst trees. It was because it was the 
best kept village. One of the rules of our competition is that the architec- 
tural features or the setting of a village are precluded from the judging. Eastleach 
has many wide verges which have to be trimmed (and as Dr. Hoskins is not 
here, I can say they are not cut with nail scissors!) and those verges have to be 
kept free of litter. In judging the villages, Eastleach was particularly tidy and 
clean. There is only one village shop and there was only one advertisement on 
it. The front gardens looked gay and well cultivated, and the surrounds to the 
war memorial were simply planted with flowering shrubs. Eastleach was originally 
two villages, each with a church facing each other across the river. Both the 
churchyards were very well tended and the river was free from tins and rubbish. 
The judges realized the great handicap which a village can suffer from wide 
verges and a shallow river in which anybody can throw rubbish. And they knew 
that it is only the combined community efforts that can keep the verges and 
the river clean. Eastleach made the effort and the judges recognized this by 
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When the competition was first inaugurated by Lord Bledisloe, in 1938, he 
presented a cup to be competed for by villages with a parish council or parish 
meeting, irrespective of its size. We judge the size of the village by its population. 
Up to 1954 only the smaller villages had competed. In that year two larger 
villages, namely Chipping Campden, with a population of 2,400 and Painswick, 
with a population of 1,200, took part. (Chipping Campden was, as a matter 
of fact, a town in 1870 I think, and they had always objected to being called 
a village. When they entered for the competition they had forgotten they were 
a town and were then a village again!) Chipping Campden won that year. At 
the presentation ceremony of the cup to Chipping Campden, outside the lovely 
old wool hall on a fine September afternoon, Lord Bledisloe announced that 
he would be prepared to give another cup to be competed for by the larger 
villages. It was our committee of the C.P.R.E. in Gloucestershire that arranged 
how the division should be made. We made it on the basis of a population of 
above or below 700. There was also a considerable controversy in Gloucestershire 
about the villages on the hills, that is, the typical Cotswold villages, winning 
the competition frequently. In fact, I do not think there had been a village 
in the vale that had won. It was therefore with very great pleasure this year that 
one of our most picturesque villages in the vale, Frampton on Severn, won the 
larger village cup. Frampton on Severn has one of the biggest village greens 
in England. It was therefore extremely susceptible to litter. In Frampton on 
Severn also they organized a village garden competition. There was no question 
of entering that village competition; the gardens were judged from the roads, 
irrespective of the owners’ wishes and I had nothing to do with the C.P.R.E. 
at that competition. I happened, however, to do the judging and it was very 
interesting. Although people never knew in advance when I was coming down, 
I heard afterwards that they had known when I was there. 

This display of community spirit is the main feeling that runs the whole way 
through the best kept village competition. Not only do we have those two 
trophies to award, but we also award a certificate to each village that has gained 
the highest marks in their own rural district council area, The competition is 
organized in this way: we have a standing sub-committee in our C.P.R.E., 
and in January we send out an entry form. On that entry form we give a list 
of the points on which a village is going to be judged, and we have a certain 
number of marks for each item. There is the scarcity of advertisements, for 
which we give five points; for absence of litter, 15; hedges, fences and walls, 
particularly those adjacent to and around cottages and gardens, ten; condition 
of churchyard, ten; condition of grounds of village hall, five; condition of 
surrounds to war memorial, five; condition of surrounds of bus shelter, five; 
condition of village centre or green playing fields and cleanliness of verges, 
ponds and streams, 15; tidiness of flower and vegetable gardens and allotments, 
and neat appearance of outhouses and sheds, twenty; bonus marks for general . 

appearance of village, ten. Now this is the important point, the schedule of 
marks was compiled so that it applies to every type of village, be it of archi- 
tectural fame or more recent housing scheme, or the combination of both. The 
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architectural beauty of the buildings, or any other modern planning, will not 
be taken into consideration. In other words, we are not interested in what sort 
of plan has been imposed on the village. The further division of the marks has 
been done to allow for the absence of the village bus shelters, war memorial or 
playing field. That is something which has happened this year. 

The entry forms are sent out in January and returnable by the end of 
April. Before the beginning of May the members of the committee form 
themselves into a team. In June they divide the county up into three or four 
areas. The judges go off and judge from 16 to twenty villages in two days—they 
usually cover about 200 miles. Highway authorities are notified of the villages 
entered, so that they can stop, or prevent, any spraying of the verges, from which 
we suffer very badly in Gloucestershire. I understand that Gloucestershire is 
one of the counties over which they are making experiments with sprays. In fact, 
two years ago the people of one of the villages which entered had a shock when, 
some time before the beginning of June, just before the judges were due, they 
woke up to find all their verges delightfully brown and covered in dead nettles. 
Possibly they ought to have cut those before, but anyway the Gloucestershire 
County Council Highway authorities were tackled and they apologized and 
said it would not happen again. That is why we notify them in advance. 

When they have completed the tour the judges get together, discuss the marks, 
reduce these to percentages and select some in each division for judging by an 
outside judge. That is when we ask Mr. Peter Shepheard to come down. Each 
judge has a judging sheet and he puts in on this his marks and his remarks. 
At the end of the year I, as Hon. Secretary, have to go through all these 
judging sheets. The remarks are compiled into a record with the marks and 
this list is sent complete to every village which has entered. This, I think, is 
really one of our most important methods of conveying to the villages the effect 
their efforts have had. It is quite remarkable to hear the remarks made to 
me in the following year when I go round, or just after they receive the list, 
on how they are going to do better next year. It does have an amazing effect. 
There was one village in Gloucestershire where we found that the local vicar 
was keeping chickens in the churchyard. It was a mess and we judged it very 
low. This year I met the vicar and asked about the chickens. ‘Oh’, he said, ‘you 
will find them all gone and there is a lovely crop of cauliflowers in their place’. 
I think that was rather worthy of him, personally. 

What can one say is the effect of this best kept village competition? I think 
it engenders a community spirit. People get together; the parish council go 
round and they see on the newest housing estate that Mrs. So and So has not 
kept her garden up and they go and ask her if she could do something about it. 
They see that the hedges are kept well; they organize litter parties and clear up 
all the old paper. Of course, a place like Painswick suffers from having many 
tourists who bring the litter, unfortunately, but the village does make the 
effort of cleaning it up. There was one evillage, Bourton-on-the-Water, in 
‘Gloucestershire, where the local Council persuaded the County Council to 
send down two extra men on a Monday morning to clear up the litter after 
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people had been to see the miniature village. So it was their efforts to get their 
village clean, because of the competition, which had the desired effect on the 
County Council. That is stirring up an emotion in people to do something. 
The younger generation are now most important and we find that in many 
a school the headmistress will do quite a lot to help. I was going through a village 
and I could not find much litter. I happened to pass the Infants’ School. The 
window was open and I put my head in and said ‘good morning children, what 
a lovely clean village you have got’, and the mistress got up and said, ‘oh, yes, 
the children have to collect all their litter once a week and they bring it along 
and we have a bonfire in the school’, So it shows that the children are taught 
how to keep the village clean. Somebody told me that some of the parents do not 
approve of the children picking up litter as it is unhygienic. 

This competition is rapidly spreading and there are now 14 counties who are 
holding similar competitions. It was quite interesting to learn from the B.B.C. 
that they are broadcasting a description of Le Village Soigné over the French 
programme for the French to listen to. We hope that one day possibly there will 
be a national competition for what we hope to call the Queen’s Trophy. Finally, 
I would like to thank Lady Brunner and ask if she would convey to the 
Women’s Institutes our appreciation of their co-operation in these competitions, 

THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you so much Mr. Giffard. Thank you for your tribute 
to the Institutes. I think perhaps environment does make a little difference too. 
The very noted town planner who was here said how extraordinarily little untidiness 


there was in a well-planned town. I think it is the same in a beautiful village—you 
cannot help but react to it. 


A vote of thanks to the speaker was carried with acclamation, and THE CHAIRMAN 
then said: 


THE CHAIRMAN: Now we come to the role of the local preservation society. This 
morning I think it was the Minister who said that to-day’s patrons of the arts were the 
local authorities, commerce and industry, but perhaps indirectly, and sometimes 
directly, the voluntary societies have a part to play even in that patronage. We are 
very pleased indeed to have Sir Geoffrey Hutchinson to come and speak to us about 
the work in Hampstead of the Hampstead Heath and Old Hampstead Protection 
Society. 





THE ROLE OF 
A LOCAL PRESERVATION SOCIETY 


BY SIR GEOFFREY HUTCHISON, M.C., T.D., Q.C. 
President, Hampstead Heath and Old Hampstead Protection Society 


In April, 1897, a meeting took place in Hampstead at which it was determined 
to form a society for ‘the protection of Hampstead Heath and its natural beauties’. 
It was a most distinguished gathering. I do not think that the Women’s Institutes. 
were represented in 1897, but the local Member of Parliament took the 
chair and no discordant voice was heard, except the voice of the Hampstead 
Ratepayers Association, whose representative expressed with vigour ‘the view 
that the whole proceedings were ‘much too artistic’. 
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In the period of nearly sixty years which separates us from that distant and 
high-minded Victorian gathering, the Hampstead Heath and Old Hampstead 
Protection Society has continued to pursue its declared aims. And I suspect 
that I have been invited to speak to you this afternoon not so much because 
of any merits which I or my society possess, beyond the merits of others, but 
rather because we are the senior and oldest members of the community of 
amenity societies. On this occasion, at any rate, age has come into its own. 

A great deal, of course, has happened in those sixty years. At the meeting 
at which the Society was formed the chairman declared that one of the purposes 
of the Society was to forstall the London County Council in their design of 
making Hampstead Heath into what he described as a ‘mere park’. I am glad 
to say that in the years which have elapsed since then the London County Council 
no longer manifest any marked tendency to convert Hampstead Heath into 
a mere park. I think that in the presence of some of their representatives it is 
only right that I should acknowledge the patience and skill and good taste 
which the Council and their officers bring to this very extraordinary task of 
maintaining 800 acres, in its natural and rural state, in the centre of an immense 
urban population who throng into it at every weekend in such numbers that 
it is almost difficult to sce the grass. We are very grateful to the London County 
Council for the way in which they discharge their task to-day. Of course, we 
have our suggestions to make, we meet the Council’s representatives, we walk 
round with them, we say to them, for instance, ‘Do you want to plant six trees in 
a place where one will do?’ And they say to us, not without force, that by the time 
one of those trees reaches maturity the inhabitants of London will have destroyed 
the other five. That is the sort of thing which happens on Hampstead Heath. 

Of course, we have not stood still for sixty years. In the 1930s we found 
ourselves confronted with new problems of a different character from those 
with which we were originally concerned. We realized that it was not enough to 
preserve Hampstead Heath, one had to preserve the surroundings of Hampstead 
Heath and the old buildings and the old streets by which it was approached. 
Accordingly, we amended our objects and became not merely the Hampstead 
Heath Protection Society, but the Hampstead Heath and Old Hampstead 
Protection Society. To-day we do not confine our activities to the Heath alone. 
In those days our main problem was flats. All the great development companies 
with their vast resources came to Hampstead and acquired sites and wanted to 
put up great big blocks of flats all round the edges of the Heath. We had a long 
struggle against those companies and I think that, on the whole, we can claim 
that we won. You will not find very many blocks of flats on the edge of Hampstead 
Heath to-day, but I can assure you if it had not been for the Hampstead Heath 
and Old Hampstead Protection Society you would have found precious little else. 

The war brought with it many new problems. There were on the Heath a 
number of houses which were destroyed in the bombing. Sites were vacant. There 
were unrestricted rights of building. Then there were other houses where 
people no longer desired, or were able to afford to live for which a new use had 
to be found. 
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This situation presented us with an opportunity. We have always been very 
anxious to try to add to the open spaces. The Heath already extends to over 
800 acres, but we think a few more will do no harm and, indeed, they are very 
badly needed. In the past we did succeed, by publie subscription, in purchasing 
a little place called the Paddock, which some of you may know, opposite Lord 
Leverhulme’s old house on the top of the Heath, and presented it to the London 
County Council. Then, after the war, we had to set about this task again of trying 
to ensure that each site that was vacant, perhaps for the first time in two 
centuries, should be incorporated in, and put back if possible into the Heath. 
We were anxious that the opportunities which had suddenly arisen and which 
never seemed likely to arise again should not be missed. 

The first cases with which we had to deal were two houses known as Heathlands 
and Fern Lodge, right on the very summit of the Heath. Both had been destroyed 
and we felt that if modern buildings (1 am not a critic of modern architecture, 
but they are not always the best buildings to put on the top of Hampstead Heath) 
were to go there it would seriously interfere with the amenities of the Heath. 
So we raised a fund—even in those days you could get some money out of 
Hampstead people. We raised enough money to buy one of these houses. Then 
we went to the authorities and asked them to buy the other. They did, after 
a long struggle. Then we felt we had made some progress. Since then we have 
had very little difficulty in persuading the local authorities to help. Not only the 
London County Council but the Hampstead Borough Council and many other 
borough councils consider that the open space serves their population, as indeed 
it does, and so we have been able to persuade them to come forward and subscribe 
money. We set about it in this way; we arranged a tea party which took place 
on the two sites which were acquired and we fixed it on a beautiful September 
afternoon. We invited all the chairmen we could think of; all the clerks that 
we could think of; all the representatives of the local authorities, and we solemnly 
handed over to them the deeds of the wonderful patch which we had purchased. 
The effect of sitting outside on a beautiful September afternoon on the top of 
Hampstead Heath was to convert all those important persons to the merits of 
those sites which were available for the Heath, as no words we could use would 
have done. Since then we have acquired more areas of land, three acres at Pitt 
House, 12 acres at the Elms, which are coming in, and there is another little 
acre in the Vale of Health. Altogether we have added very nearly twenty acres 
to Hampstead Heath since the war. I think on the whole that that has not been 
bad going. 

Of course, we have not always been able to agree with the London County 
Council. One of the things which they proposed was that the right place to build 
very tall buildings was on the edge of Hampstead Heath. They put that into the 
Development Plan for London. That was a problem for us. Well, we put our 
hands into our pockets and we went round with the hat and collected enough 
money to enable us to be represented by solicitors and counsel at the inquiry 
into the 6,000-odd objections for the Development Plan. We got a hearing in the 
end and we persuaded the Minister of Housing and Local Government that 
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our scheme was a better one than theirs. He allowed our objection, and to-day 
those high buildings on the edges of the Heath have been taken out of the 
Development Plan. I hope that the London County Council do not bear any ill- 
will towards us. I do not think that they do. 

Now we have our contemporary problems. One of these problems is what 
I call the back garden development that is going on in Hampstead. Everybody 
who has got a garden wants to build on it. Well, of course, to some extent it 
depends on what is built. But the sort of things they are building on back gardens 
in Hampstead to-day do not improve the amenities of the neighbourhood, and 
"we do find that the Minister of Housing and Local Government is very apt on 
appeal to give his consent to do some very astonishing things. In Holly Place, 
for instance, which is one of the historic places of Hampstead, after a prolonged 
enquiry, lasting two days, in which every local interest was represented and 
expressed its disapproval, the Minister has permitted development, 
which is I think most unsuitable, right in one of these spots which attract sight- 
seers to Hampstead. It is astonishing what can be done under town and country 
planning when you really set to work. 

Now the other thing against which we have had to fight is the massacre of the 
trees. That is going on all over London. The traditional trees in the London 
streets are the plane and the lime. I know those little sticky bits fall off the lime 
trees and get on the cars. That is said to be a nuisance, but I confess that if they 
kept away some of the cars which now park continuously in the street where 
I live, I would be very glad to see more lime trees than we have got already. 
The local authorities in London have the most astonishing way of dealing with 
cheir trees. They cut the poor creatures’ heads off; then they cut their arms 
off, and then if you say a word in protest they tell you that they have had a 
complaint that they exclude light. Of course, the result of what they do, as 
Peter Shepheard has pointed out so well, is that you get a tremendous growth 
on the top of the tree which effectively excludes every possible ray of light. 
So we are at the moment hard at work trying to persuade our local authorities 
to take a more benevolent view of those old friends of the London streets, the 

I am not going to go away without making my protest against that disagreeable 
invader, the Japanese prunus. He is a horror, and he is finding his way into 
the London streets from which he ought to be excluded. So far as the Hampstead 
Heath and Old Hampstead Protection Society is concerned, that is what I hope 
we shall succeed in doing. I hope that every other local society, including the 
Chelsea Society and the Warwick Society, and the many others who are repre- 
sented here to-day, will follow our example. Let us expel this horrible little 
tree before he establishes himself too firmly in our midst. 

How 8 seus ctnslede by thenking you sll for allowing sme to.eny 2 word about 
the sixty years of life of our Society, about what we have tried to do and, I hope, 
about what we have succeeded in doing. 


A vote of thanks to the speaker was carried with acclamation, and THE CHAIRMAN 
then said : 
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THE CHAIRMAN: May I now call upon Mr. Sadler Forster who is going to talk 
about the handling of industrial development methods. This is an enormous field. 
He specializes, in the North-Eastern Trading Estates and the North-Eastern Industrial 


Development Association, particularly with the building of factories, and we look 
forward to hearing from him. 


THE HANDLING OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT METHODS 


BY S,. A. SADLER FORSTER,. C.B.E. 


Chairman, North-Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd., and a member of the 
North-Eastern Industrial and Development Association 


When I came into this room this morning I was asked by a friend whether 
I had prepared any notes, and I said I had not. Now that is not to say that I was 
approaching this Conference without any interest in it. On the contrary, I am 
intensely interested in all that has been going on, but I felt that it would be wise 
to listen to what was said before I attempted to make any contribution at all. 
In a broad sense, my remarks are the only ones which are dealing with industry 
specifically. The problem in my mind was how could I be helpful to the 
Conference on industrial matters when it was quite clear that you were going 
to discuss a great many other important subjects. The problem of industry in 
planning is indeed an immense subject, and I cannot possibly do more than 
touch the fringe of it in 15 minutes. 

I come from the north-east coast, from the industrial north-east. I live in 
that kind of country to which Sir Hugh Casson referred this morning. I live 
amongst that coal, and the ships, and those heavy industries which in some 
peculiar way Sir Hugh Casson would ask us to disguise. He was kind enough, 
however, to note the importance of those basic industries which not only succour 
the life of the nation but which, in themselves, have dangers in the terms of the 
discussion at this Conference about disfigurement. I am, however, quite certain 
that Sir Hugh would agree with me that we live in enlightened days. I agree 
entirely with what Sir Frederick Osborn said this morning, that far too much 
is made of our deficiencies and we do not shout half enough about our achieve- 
ments—and our achievements are very high. I think Sir Hugh would agree with 
me straight away when I say that Imperial Chemical Industries, on a site of 
2,500 acres at Wilton, are building a chemical works on lines which would do 
credit to any new town. These tremendous developments represent the largest 
piece of industrial development in this country, and they are at the foot of the 
Cleveland hills. On an adjoining site the great firm of Dorman Long is build- 
ing a new steel works and is planning it with the aid of architects. Architects 
are playing an increasingly important part in industry. Instead of the dirt and the 
mess normally associated with steel works, Dorman’s architects are actually 
planning to lay green lawns, trees, and flowerir.g shrubs near the mills. 

But I have thought during the Conference that the best way cf ccntributing 
anything from the north-east to these discussicns this afternccn wculd be to 
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give you the case history of our achievement on a site which was a disfigurement. 
Up to now during the Conference very many wise and helpful remarks have been 
made as to what might be done, but so far, at any rate in the field of industry, 
nothing has been said about what has been accomplished. 

May I say this to those of you who do not normally move about in the 
provinces, that in the industrial north-east, in the industrial belt of Scotland, 
South Wales, West Cumberland, and in certain parts of Lancashire, much has 
been achieved in these post-war years. Industry is enlightened. The factories 
that have been put up in the country in recent years compare in my opinion 
most favourably with the best architecture devoted to housing; moreover, the 
factories have been associated closely and more intelligently with housing than 
was the case in the bad old days. The main blots on Britain are not the advertise- 
ment hoardings, bad as they are, and those other matters to which we have 
pointed in this Conference, they are the ruins left behind by industry that has 
decayed—the waste products of industry. Look around in South Wales, in 
Scotland and in the north-east at the mountain-high pit heaps that should never 
be there. It is all very well at these conferences to talk about what might be 
done, but think of the eye sores in terms of the cost of removing them from 
industrial Britain. Let us think for a moment that near the pit—far too near— 
are houses that are now gradually being pulled down, the homes that were 
thought good enough for the miners on whom we are now depending for coal— 
those dreadful hovels that were erected throughout Lancashire, the Rhondda 
and the north-east and in other parts of the coal-mining areas of Britain. 
I remember on one occasion Lady Beveridge saying to us in the north, in a 
reference to her father who in his very early days was associated with the building 
industry, that when he was in Lanarkshire he had written a letter home to his 
mother to say that he had been sent on a building contract to erect one-room 
houses for miners. Now we may talk to-day about car parks which are a pressing 
problem—and I am not dismissing them for a moment as unimportant—or 
about advertisements, about tidy villages, about the preservation of rural England, 
but what is this Conference going to do about the vital industrial areas of Britain 
in which the relics of the old industrialism, on which we have risen, still remain 
as eyesores ? 

I just take one example—in Jarrow. I need not tell you where Jarrow is and of 
the problems of Jarrow in the past. It is a name written large in the unfortunate 
history of the depression years. Jarrow is a town to-day of some 29,000 people, 
a town at which we looked in 1944 in terms of past suffering, loss of work, need 
for work, and unemployment. We decided that something must be done in the 
post-war years to see that it (and I am only here stating it as an example of very 
many places) should not suffer as it had in the past. Jarrow needed more work, 
more jobs. Until they have a job and a decent home and pleasant environment all 
these things we are talking about to-day are unattainable, in the main, by the 
great mass of people. It is these elementary things that lead to the standards 
which we better-off, more-educated people, who have had better opportunities, 
almost take for granted as part and parcel of our make-up. They must be available 
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before that taste which we have spent some time in talking about to-day can 
develop. 

At Jarrow then they needed work, and it was our job to build’in that area 
factories for the Jarrow people and to attract industry from other parts of the 
country to employ them. It would have been quite easy to have taken a site which 
required only normal clearance and which was as clean and tidy as any of those 
rural villages we have been talking about. But we looked around Jarrow and on 
the east side, within a couple of stones-throw of the Church of the Venerable 
Bede, an historic ecclesiastical treasure of tremendous value in which the Ven- 
erable Bede’s chair, in which he worked when he translated the Bible, still stands, 
there was the most appalling and hideous wreckage of a site that you have ever 
seen. It was almost worse than Merthyr Tydfil’s Dowlais site, for those who 
know that area. The site was roughly 100 acres in size, about what we wanted. 
It was the wreckage of an old chemical works—and here are the practical points 
with which we ought to be concerned. Industry has been allowed in the past 
to die and fade away and leave behind it the ruins of its original works. That 
was the case on this site. The works had failed some 25 or thirty years ago. 
Almost everything above the ground had been removed, but obviously nothing 
very much below it. The site was a mass of foundations and of chemical waste, 
both solid and liquid, with undulations of rubbish that would frighten anybody 
away from the site, whether he were a local authority chairman or surveyor 
thinking in terms of housing, or an industrialist wanting a site for industry. 
We took it over. 

We had to move one quarter of a million tons of rubbish off that site in the 
course of its development. Nobody except the State, local government, or some 
mammoth industrial concern could attempt that kind of thing. The State did 
the job in this instance (the company I represent is State-financed). We moved 
the rubbish, levelled the site, removed all the underground foundations and 
chemical waste, and set to work to build roads and lay the necessary drains and 
sewers, and build the factories. We had to be careful in building them to see 
that the steel stanchions in the ground were protected, so that there would be 
no fear that anything of a chemical nature left in the soil itself would attack the 
steel and weaken it in time. 

To-day the site is a pleasant place. It has the trees we have been talking about 
this morning: it has flower-beds, canteens, open spaces, bus services, shops, 
post offices, and banks. There are 14 firms on the site making textiles, electrical 
components, sheet metal-work, plastic mouldings, boilers, and a great variety 
of other products, and over 2,000 people are working there in the proportion 
of something like 1,200 men to 800 women. It has contributed two things at 
least to Jarrow. It has given the people the work they needed, and they have 
risen manfully to it. All the enterprises have been successful, nobody has failed. 
They have prospered, and we are still building extensions. It has given the 
people a sense of pride in their area, and the civic authorities frequently visit 
the factory estate. The factories have presented to the local authority a chain-of- 
office or mace, in order to show the close association between industry and local 
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government. The developing of this site has given the Jarrow Corporation the 
opportunity of siting its housing in relation to the estate, but further south, 
and on higher ground away from the River Tyne and the lower levels. The 
people in the new houses in the new Jarrow are therefore living in a healthier 
area. About 25 per cent of the total population of Jarrow is living in new houses 
built since the war. 

I have just given the case history of something that happened which turned 
a miserable, squalid piece of land, a site that nobody wanted to touch, into 
a thriving working community with its own pride and achievement, and I feel 
we must continue to work along those lines. May I remind you of this. Someone 
referred to the question of apathy this morning. I would just like to close on 
this note. In the Distribution of Industry Act, 1945, there is a clause which 
permits the Treasury to advance monies for the clearance of derelict sites. We 
have already, years ago—there has been no apathy but great interest—prepared 
plans for dozens of such sites, to return them to industry, to housing or to 
agriculture by various methods. What is holding us back? It is what I mentioned 
earlier: money. It costs a great deal of money to do these very necessary things, 
and at the present time, and for some years past, the country has not been quite 
as well equipped as we would like it to be to tackle high-cost items of that kind. 
But if industrial Britain is to be put right, some of the essential industrial areas 
of Britain, of Scotland, Wales and of Northern Ireland have to be dealt with. 
We have to put right what was done wrong in the days of the first Industrial 
Revolution and what has stemmed from it since. 


A vote of thanks to The Chairman was carried with acclamation and the Conference 


FOURTH SESSION 


with Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E., 

Chairman of the Conference Committee, in the Chair 
THE CHAIRMAN: Before calling on Mr. Betjeman, I should like to point out that 
this Society has supplied you to-day with litter baskets. They are, I am told, the 
only type ially approved by the Council of Industrial Design. They are used 
in the Royal Parks and appear to be working efficiently here*. I hope you will give 
us good marks for having provided them to-day. 


‘STREET FURNITURE’ 
BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


This is unashamedly about the look of what is left of English country and 
town. What I have to say is not concerned with considerations of the pocket, 
_ although I hope none of my suggestions will impede that efficiency on which 
we set almost as much store as we do on cost. For me, and I expect most people 





* Kindly loaned for the occasion by Metalliform Ltd. A litter basket designed for the 
btsag a8 of Britain was also kindly loaned by the Universal Metal Furring ae Lathing 
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here who are, I feel, all the converted, the look of our country and its beauty 
are part of us and we hate to watch it going so fast. I can testify myself to the 
rising indignation of the public of all types, rich and poor, especially the young, 
from the thirty or so letters I get each week about the destruction of this or that 
piece of English scenery. If J get as many as that as a private person, goodness 
knows what councils, and those in official positions, receive. 

Much of this destruction is caused by street furniture, ill-sited, ill-designed 
and standardized without any regard to local materials and traditions. As we 
see street furniture by day more than by night, and indeed use our eye for scenery 
by day, it is the day effect of this furniture with which I am chiefly concerned 
and which is clearly the more important from an zsthetic point of view. 

There are three elements of the English street scene which man can make or 
mar, whether we are looking at it in detail, at the door or window of a house, 
or in general, in a street or a country village. The first is matertal—and this 
includes the infinite varieties of local stone and building traditions which still 
survive and make the variety of our scenery its chief asset, not just to visitors, 
but to ourselves so that we can identify the county we are in from the style of 
building. Then comes skyline—in England, where there are few mountains, the 
outline against the sky is very prominent. Our grey skies and generally grey 
weather make mouldings, outlines and the ‘movability’ of an outdoor object, 
that is to say, its capacity for producing a pleasant effect on all sides as you walk 
round it, most important. Those things become much more important than the 
slabs of colour with which we sometimes try to make up for our deficiency in 
moulding outline and texture. The third element is scale, that is to say the relation 
of a building to its landscape and to the buildings next to it, and the objects and 
component parts in relation to one another. From a long ingrained tradition, 
which was theorized about during the Renaissance and which I think no theorizing 
quite explains, we all of us know, by using our eyes, when something is 
top heavy or the reverse, when a window is too big in a wall, or the pitch of 
a roof is wrong. 

These principles must be applied to street furniture as well as to buildings. 
Street furniture is as much architecture as the spire of a church or a Georgian 
crescent, and we know how, when ill-placed and out of scale, it can ruin both. 
The most famous example, of course, is the city of Salisbury. There, clumsy 
concrete lamp standards spoil almost every distant view of the city’s cathedral, 
and near views too. Yet this important branch of architecture is left in the hands 
of men who do not profess to be artists, whose minds (they are admirable men in 
many ways and very good family men) are too often under the ground with 
soil pipes and gas pipes and cables—when they are not scanning balance sheets 
and trying to keep within their budgets. 

I prefer to divide street furniture into two groups. The permanent, most of 
which is likely to be here for more than a century, as it has been for more than 
a century in the past, and the temporary, which I prefer to call ‘street litter’. 
This street litter includes telegraph poles, so much more prominent before the 
war than. now, the infinitely uglier and clumsier electric-light poles and trans- 
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formers which string country villages, and even those pylons ‘like giant girls 
who have no secrets’, which with their ponderous ubiquity are raping what 
remoteness is left and putting out of scale what intimate scenery remains. All 
these things which I include under street litter will, in fifty years time (unless 
we are bombed out of existence), be underground or out of date. But I do not 
think it excuses this secretive and wanton destruction that is being done to 
England by the Central Electricity Authority. 

Street litter also includes all those direction signs, whether the hideous yellow 
and black of the Automobile Association or the less offensive blue of the Royal 
Automobile Club, transport notices, army notices, police notices, Belisha beacons, 
garages, petrol advertisements, parking notices, ‘no entry’ signs, and other 
clutter connected with the worship of the motor car. For all these direction 
signs, whether on posts or in the form of pieces of tin nailed on to old walls, 
or back-to-back sheets of iron like something left behind by a sandwich man, 
the only consolation for their present ugliness is that they at least look gimcrack 
and temporary. It is when Aunty Art comes in that they begin to look more 
formidable. For instance, that thing called an ‘advertisement station’, as soon 
as it has a surround which looks like a modernistic fireplace, with snapdragons 
and floodlights and a garden in the front, takes on a permanent look which is far 
more formidable and alarming than the decent old-fashioned billposting one 
used to see on the sides of houses, on vacant lots and on temporary fences. 
There is no reason, as the South Bank Exhibition showed us, why what is 
temporary should be ugly. I think the secret of a successful temporary structure 
is that it should be light and look as though it could be moved somewhere else. 

As to the lettering on all these direction signs, far more could be done than 
at present with that on both temporary signs and permanent ones, such as 
sign-posts. The everlasting sans serif in black, far, far removed from Eric Gill’s 
original sans serif, might be discarded now. The idea that you cannot read 
a letter clearly if it has a serif to it is really a survival of the 1930 ‘functionalism’ 
which considered anything decorative rather immoral. There are so many fine 
English display letters, without our having to resort to architects’ Trajan, if 
we can only use them. I think that regionalism which is one of our beauties in 
England might be emphasized by different counties using their own types, just 
as the railways used to in the pre-grouping days. 

If telephone kiosks are temporary, and therefore to be described under street 
litter, I must include them here, and I think that those designed by Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott and used by the Post Office are the only distinguished street 
furniture that has appeared in the mid-war period. The post office has done 
its best to ruin them by painting them all over red, instead of painting the 
glazing bars and window surrounds white, as was clearly part of the original 
design. And here, too, I think regionalism could well be encouraged. The shape 
is very well known; it would be pleasant if different counties had different 
coloured kiosks—any colour except green, for we all know green does not go 
with grass. In the Channel Islands the kiosks are primrose yellow and very nice 
they look. 
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But the permanent pieces of our street furniture in the country and in towns 
must be considered more seriously, for they will always be there. Chief among 
them I put lamp posts. I do not think it is any good, just for the sake of economy, 
looking about for a standardized design of lamp post which will be at home any- 
where, because these things cannot be judged in the abstract. England is so varied 
that each place needs special consideration as to siting and design; but always the 
considerations of material, skyline and scale must come first. The Royal Fine Art 
Commission made, unwittingly, an appalling mistake many years ago when it passed 
one design for a concrete lamp postas less repulsive than some others which had been 
submitted to it. The result was that unscrupulous firms put ‘passed by the Royal 
Fine Art Commission’ on their catalogues, and borough surveyors, who work 
by rule of thumb, naturally thought they were then doing the right thing by 
ruining their old towns with columns too thick for their narrow pavements 
and out of scale with their surroundings. To-day the concrete industry is pro- 
ducing slightly thinner and better-designed poles, but in an old town, or in 
a beautiful piece of country, I would always say that steel or cast iron are preferable 
materials, even though the cost of maintenance may be a fraction more. It is 
the price we owe to our country for being as beautiful as most of it still is. But 
it is not a price that many local councils and their officials consider worth paying. 

The earliest lamp posts, after the days of hanging lanterns and night watchmen 
and private oil lights kept on posts as part of the front railings of town 
houses, were those which came with the introduction of gas-lighting for streets 
at the beginning of the last century. They were designed before architecture 
and engineering became consciously different professions. They belong to the 
age of Rennie, Telford and Brunel. They are designed on those implicit rules 
of proportion which I have already mentioned. There is a strong base and, by 
a well-designed change from the plinth, a slender stem which flowers into a 
lantern, which may be square, hexagonal or round. The whole is crowned with 
a ventilator designed to have an elegant outline. These columns may be seen 
in the Royal Parks to-day, and here and there in the side streets of industrial 
towns in the midlands and the north. They were related to the human figure on 
Renaissance principles and to the architecture of the street, because street 
architecture in Georgian times was also based on these principles. No one 
considered them ugly and you will find many an artist, such as Leech, Keene, 
and Ford Maddox Brown, including them as attractive parts of their pictures. 
I think particularly of Whistler's etching of Temple Bar when it was in Fleet 
Street, with the lamp post so inevitable and elegant a feature of its middle 
foreground. Then came by-laws which required lamp posts of greater height 
and a wider diffusion of light. Their proportions were altered and of all the 
expedients to which lighting engineers had to resort the most unfortunate was 
that which was known as the ‘swan neck’, a mere money-saving device which, 
for some unaccountable reason, has been reproduced in concrete by some 
firms. ‘Swan neck’ concrete lamp posts which you can see, alas, in St. John’s 
Wood now, along some of those late Georgian streets, really ought to be 
illegal. 
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The taller lamp posts for our large cities and boroughs came along first with 
the advance of gas-lighting. I would commend to you two three-branched gas 
standards by the statue of Charles I at Charing Cross. Notice their bases, their 
scale and rich detail, and the relation of the lamp to what supports it. Then 
came the arc-light and the attempts at a pendant lamp on a tall column. You 
can see it done to-day both very simply and in a complicated way, in London. 
The Borough of St. Pancras went in for a drooping lily, and Alfred Drury 
designed those rather charming things in the main square at Leeds just opposite 
the station. Also there is the type with an oval with a light suspended in the 
middle of it, or as something dangling from a right-angled arch. Most of these 
designs were satisfactory. They were in cast iron and artists were employed to 
design plinths and iron scroll-work, and for myself I always admire the lamps 
along the Embankment and those in the neighbourhood of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, which have St. Martin with his cloak decorating their bases. 

Then came electric trams, and even here the type of standard—lI am referring 
not to the L.C.C. underground cables but to the overhead cables of the 
Metropolitan Electric and London United Trams, and such trams as survive 
in Edinburgh—was not objectionable. Standing in the middle of a tram track, 
seeing the posts diminish in perspective and the wires above, with their horizontal 
wire supports, gives the impression of a processional way. Why people object 
so strongly to the curve of tall concrete lamp standards is explicable. First, 
our innate sense of proportion is offended by something very thick rushing up 
and leaning over to suspend something very tiny, either a lunch basket, a pig 
trough or a dew drop. It seems a waste of effort to lift up so small a thing. Next, 
an incompleted arc always has a look of frustration. It is what one expects to 
see in a ruined abbey, but not in a completed piece of modern engineering. 
ig the joint by which the arc springs from the upright column can never 

be satisfactorily solved in concrete. It will always look like a thick bandage on 
a bent knee. These objections are quite apart from the fact that concrete, as 
a material, has had mouldings like the giant’s match strike placed on it, such 
: as the most elaborate Victorian or Edwardian designer would not have permitted. 

They are shoddy, flashy, art-student’s adaptations of Picasso’s cubist period 
via the super-cinema. Finally, a right-angle in the sky is bearable in a street 
which, even if it is a crescent or a circus, is made up of right-angles on the 
sky. To me, the only successfully lit English town is Brighton. There, there are 
iron standards down either side of the main roads, with lanterns slung over the 
centre of the road between them. 

The next permanent street furniture is the road surface. If you look at old water- 
colours you will see how tarred surfaces have ruined the modern English ‘floorscape’. 
What was brown and gold and grey or white is blue-black. There are practical 
compensations for the loss of these colours, but a sensitive road engineer, such as 
we have in the part of Berkshire where I live, can introduce gravel into the sur- 
facing material to make country roads brown instead of black. In towns, cobbles, 
from the zsthetic point of view, are always best, and I should like to see them 

_ restored or uncovered in narrow lanes and old streets where traffic must perforce 
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move slowly, just as they were allowed to survive in Merton Street, Oxford, 
after a struggle. 

Pavements are indeed suffering more from maltreatment than other forms of 
ground surface. The York stone slabs of London, instead of being re-set when 
they become uneven, are replaced with concrete. Kerbs of Peterhead granite, 
in delightful shades of pink and green, have become concrete too. That variety 
of town streets—Devonport had streets of marble—is all gone in favour of con- 
crete. I sometimes think that the concrete industry must have some sinister 
stranglehold over the engineering profession. 

Finally, among permanent street furniture, come railings. The hysterical 
campaign during the war resulted in the destruction of much elegant Regency 
and early-Victorian cast-iron work. In its place we have been given concrete 
posts with wire mesh. I do not think even a borough engineer regards these 
as zxsthetically preferable. 

I must conclude with some practical suggestions for having our permanent, 
and temporary, street furniture made less offensive. First, I do not know whether 
it is legally possible, but the committees of local councils which deal with street 
furniture should be given powers to co-opt into their membership one local 
artist when they are discussing lamp posts and such things. There must 
always be an artist living within ten miles of everywhere, probably living 
in the town itself. Artists are not dreamers in matters of the eye. They do see 
and understand about scale, texture, skyline and the right siting of objects. 
I might say that on the Royal Fine Art Commission I am always in agreement 
with Henry Moore and he thinks I am sensible too. So you see it does not matter 
what sort of artist is employed—sculptor, painter or sketcher. The siting and 
design of street furniture should be considered finally and the final power 
should be given to the County Planning Officer and not to the local authorities. 

The Ministry of Transport, which is only concerned with trunk roads, is 
extremely helpful, unlike the Ministry of Fuel and Power, and will waive by-laws 
and rule-of-thumb methods where it is concerned, as it did over Marlborough 
High Street. Unfortunately (or fortunately) our most beautiful towns are not on 
main roads and therefore the Ministry of Transport is not concerned and the 
local authority has full power. 

There is also the illegal action which can be taken I know one town, which 
I will not mention by name, where a little club was formed for knocking into 
concrete lamp standards with motor cars and lorries, and finally—they break 
very easily—steel was put in their place! 

When I said at the beginning of this talk that public feeling was very strong 
about the ugliness of street furniture, I was not exaggerating There was the 
sculptor in Stoke-on-Trent who chained himself to a Georgian lamp post in 
a place called ‘The Villas’ there, which is rather like St. John’s Wood. Concrete | 
standards were going to be put up and, of course, were, but his gesture 
was symptomatic. Then at Maidenhead lately some people bought houses 
in a side road’ because it was lined by a beautiful avenue of chestnuts. The 
Borough Surveyor and the Council decided to make the road and pavements 
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of concrete, cut down the chestnuts and replant with flowering cherries. The 
Council said that chestnuts were untidy trees, especially in autumn, and that 
they broke up the road surface. A petition signed by goo residents made no 
difference at all—those chestnuts will now be felled, 15 of them. I really do foresee 
the day when local residents’ associations and amenity bodies march on their 
town halls and end the tyranny of officials and local councillors, who will keep 
bringing party politics into esthetic matters. Our brightest hope is in opening 
people’s eyes, so that they know what is good and what is beautiful. That is why 
the more important things to be said in this session are going to be said by 
Mr. Morris. Morse” 

A vote of thanks to the speaker was carried with acclamation and THE CHAIRMAN 
then called upon Mr. Henry Morris: 


THE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
BY HENRY MORRIS, C.B.E., M.A. 


late Chief Education Officer, Cambridgeshire 


Mr. Betjeman and myself have been the savoury of this long day’s meal 
and he has been spiced and witty. I hope that I shall be mercifully brief. You 
have asked me to speak on a very difficult subject, one in which it is so easy to 
be enthusiastically fallacious and to forget all kinds of painful realities. 

I propose to speak not about professional or vocational education but about 
the training of young people in general, of grown-up laymen and laywomen, 
in the appreciation of style and beauty. I think we must remind ourselves that 
mankind has already reached the greatest height in arts and crafts and archi- 
tecture, and those achievements will not be surpassed in the future. ‘The concept 
of progress does not belong to the arts. The important thing, the necessity, the 
matter of life and death in the arts, is that each generation or age should create 
afresh in its own right. Art, then, will never reach greater heights than it has done 
from primitive times up to, say, the end of the eighteenth century. In our own 
country in the eighteenth century the visual arts, including landscape, architecture 
and the crafts of silversmith and cabinet-making, reached perfection. But this 
aristocratic culture was also accompanied by a rural culture for the ordinary 
man and woman, which included the ritual dance, the costumes, and the songs 
which had to do with an agricultural civilization. The age of industrialism 
and democracy has destroyed all this. 

I want to point out in this connection that the practice and appreciation of 
art in the past, whether in aristocratic countries, or in popular culture, or indeed 
in primitive societies, did not depend upon education in our sense, or on the 
kind of school or institution in which education in our day is carried on and 
which is about to be adopted all over the world. The failure of both creation and 
taste in man’s visual sense is one of the unsolved mysteries of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Even to-day, amongst educated people, not least in 
our universities, we find highly educated men and women who are visually 
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backward and often visually illiterate. In the general community we know all 
too well that the visual sense has collapsed side by side with marvellous advances 
in science and technology. And this decline in visual taste has been accompanied 
by tremendous developments in universal formal education. What hope is there 
here? Do not let us think that taste in the arts, whether visual, or literary, or 
musical, can be inculcated by lectures and discourse—by merely talking to 
people. The arts are sensuous, indeed sensual, and are matters of feeling and 
emotion. There is open to us one main line of advance. Architecture is our 
subtlest form of compulsory esthetic education. Our educational buildings must 
be works of architectural art both within and without. Let our school buildings 
be humane, please, for they provide for children and adolescents. Externally, _ 
let them by their form and texture contribute some significance to their environ- 
ment. Internally, let them be decorated in colour with abandon and gaiety 
as is now happening all over England. But I must utter a warning. Contemporary 
architecture is not having sufficient regard to its external humane function. 
In too many cases this is being sacrificed to a doctrinaire worship of speed. 
Speed is the enemy of art, style and beauty. Said Rodin, ‘slowness is beauty’. 
We must not be afraid, indeed we must insist that schools should be places of 
humane beauty and felicity. Heaven forgive those architects who, in various 
parts of our country, are using school buildings for arrogant and insensitive 
experimentation. It cannot be too clearly pointed out that the-aim of education 
in art is the stimulous and training of sensibility. Fortunately, a great change 
and advance has taken place in the practice of art in schools during the past 
25 years. A quarter of a century ago art was referred to in grammar schools 
as a ‘relief subject’. You gave a dose of it to a boy or girl who had been exhausted 
in the classroom or laboratory. All that has gone and now painting and the crafts, 
for instance, are given a most generous amount of time in nursery, primary 
and secondary schools. Amongst the young the beneficial effect of expression of 
emotion, the stimulus of a sense of colour, and amongst older children a sense of 
form, is immense. The same can be said of the crafts such as pottery, and the 
crafts in wood and metal and fabrics. Colour and form have at last come into 
their own in our schools. This, with buildings seemly without and within, and 
work in colour and in craft, is having, I believe, a great effect, and over the 
generations I should say an effect which will express itself in daily life and 
public policy. 

I would add one other factor, that of landscape; increasingly our schools are 
being landscaped. The idea of the school estate is becoming common. The school 
estate includes not only growing vegetables and flowers, for instruction and 
demonstration, but the care of the whole school grounds as an environment of 
beauty and order. Increasingly school grounds are landscaped with lawns and 
avenues and the imaginative use of trees. Every planning authority and every 
local education authority requires as a necessity the service of a landscape artist, 
as I am reminded by my friend, Mr. Waide, the Planning Officer for 
Cambridgeshire. 

Thus I think that the schools through their buildings, the training in colour 
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and form they give to the children, and their beautiful surroundings, constitute 
the major instrument for arousing and building up the visual sense in this and 
future generations. Indeed, all the arts will be affected by the schools—not only 
the visual arts, but music and literature and indeed food, which I regard as a 
supreme form of edible craft. (I agree with Mr. T. S. Eliot that one sympton 
of the decline of culture in Britain is indifference to the art of preparing food.) 
And I speak from personal experience and knowledge when I say that in these 
modern schools, which are an entirely new thing in our civilization, the addiction 
to litter is disappearing. Certainly in these schools children will imbibe and come 
under esthetic influences which they will carry forward into youth and maturity 


_ in daily life. I think we can be pretty certain of a marked advance in a generation’s 


time. 

I must come now to adult education—the importance of which in an age of 
technology, democracy and leisure is supreme. I have said in the past that the 
centre of gravity in the public system of education should lie in that part of it 
which provides for youth and maturity. Without adult education a great deal of 
what is done in schools is wasted, for it is in adolescence and youth that we 
really begin to understand the significance of science, fully to appreciate great 
literature and music and to enjoy great visual art. We make a great mistake in 
attempting, too, to introduce children too early to works of art which are beyond 
their experience. I am a firm believer in the combination in institutions for 
adult education of the humanities (that is the visual arts, music and literature) 
with technology and science. We have got to do it. As Whitehead says, 
‘the life of man is founded on technology, science, art and religion; all four are 
interconnected and issue from his total mentality’. The combination I have 
spoken of (the humanities, the sciences and technology) has taken place with 
marked success in at least one institution I know of. The combination should 
become common in all adult colleges and certainly at universities. But the 
importance of zsthetics in a nation’s life is still regarded in too many places of 
higher education with a stone-blind eye. It is one of the cultural misfortunes of our 
century that the modern universities forgot the example of Oxford and Cambridge, 
not only as regards the importance of corporate life, but in providing an environ- 
ment of beauty. Why they have done so'I have never been able to find out. 

There are precious few universities in our country that are architecturally 
distinguished. And it is in these places of higher education that our culture, our 
civilization, is sustained and nourished. Little Denmark, a poor country, has 
just produced an entirely new university at Aarhus of great beauty of design and 
landscape—a delight for the senses, the intelligence and the imagination. Most 
of our modern universities of this country have no esthetic quality whatever. 
Is it indiscreet to mention one or two, say Manchester or Liverpool? Most 
universities are extremely conventional in architecture and the visual arts. 
There has been no courage and, strangely enough, in certain universities the idea 
that there should be some provision of a seemly university precinct or locality 
it dismissed as a waste of time and a piece of frivolity. One of our urgent tasks as 
a nation is to remedy this failure of the modern universities in our esthetic culture. 
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To come to smaller things. In many universities—and certainly at Oxford and 
Cambridge—young men and women are taking a renewed interest in pictorial 
art such as was unknown 25 years ago. When I was at the university we 
assiduously bought reproductions (‘misrepresentations’ I prefer to call them). 
But pictures are not enough. I would plead that those young people at universities 
(and the dons too!) should have means of acquiring an appreciation of architec- 
ture and landscape, and the meaning of town and country planning. I would 
like undergraduates to be taught that the mistress art is architecture, of which 
all the visual arts are part, and not to think that they are getting on effective 
terms with the visual arts by belonging to a picture club. The easel picture is 
not enough. The proper approach to art is through architecture and town and 
country planning. 

And then there is adult education in town and country, mainly for leisure, 
carried out in the evening and at weekends. It has been too largely didactic in 
the past and here there is a big field for the visual arts and the appreciation of 
architecture and landscape. The Workers Education Association for instance, 
has, until recently, acted as if the visual arts did not exist. Now this great popular 
form of adult eduction should be concerned for half its time with the arts, and 
particularly the visual arts. In education, the prime instrument for developing 
taste and sensibility is a building which is, within and without, a work of architec- 
tural art and with an environment which is an example of the art of landscape. 
The method is that of habituation—not discourse and preaching. The principle 
and the method are as old as Plato and stated for ever in the Republic. He says: 

We would not have our Guardians [of course, they were the aristocrats] 
grow up among representations of moral deformity, as in some foul pasture 
where, day after day, feeding on every poisonous weed they would, little by 
little, gather insensibly a mass of corruption in their very souls. Rather we must 
seek out those craftsmen whose instinct guides them to whatsoever is lovely 
and gracious; so that our young men, dwelling in a wholesome climate, may 
drink in good from every quarter, whence, like a breeze bearing health from 
happy regions, some influence from noble works constantly falls upon eye and 
ear from childhood upwards, and imperceptibly draws them into sympathy 
and harmony with the beauty of reason, whose impress they take. 

There could be no better upbringing than that. 

Hence, Glaucon, I continued, the decisive importance of edu in poetry 

and music: rhythym and harmony sink deep into the recesses e soul and 
take the strongest hold there, bringing that grace of body and mind which 
is only to be found in one who is brought up in the right way. Moreover, 
a proper training in this kind makes a man quick to perceive any defect or 
ugliness in art or in nature. Such deformity will rightly disgust him. Approving 
all that is lovely, he will welcome it home with joy into his soul and, nourished 
thereby, grow into a man of noble spirit. All that is ugly and disgraceful he 
will rightly condemn and abhor while he is still too young to understand the 
reason; and when reason comes, he will greet her as a friend with whom his 
education has made him long familiar. 

Well, there is the classic exposition of how education can nourish a visual 
sense amongst young people. Such esthetic education applies at every level, 
at infancy, at adolescence, and during maturity. This inculcation in style 
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(I emphasize sty/e), is as important and necessary in life as science and technology, 
not least in universities and all places of professional training. ‘This inculcation of 
style should be part of our national culture at every level, in the schools and our 
universities. William of Wykeham said ‘manners maketh man’. If he lived to-day 
he would say, I think, ‘style maketh man’, It is in some such ways as I have set 
out with speed and brevity that there is hope that education will effectively 
influence personal habit and public policy in the proper ordering of our 
environment. 


A vote of thanks to the two speakers having been carried with acclamation, 
THE CHAIRMAN then thanked the delegates for attending, and declared the Conference 
at an end. 


(The members of the Organizing Committee of the Conference were: Sir Stephen 
Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. (Chairman); Sir Hugh Casson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
R.D.I.; Robin Darwin, C.B.E., Hon.A.R.C.A.; Milner Gray, R.D.I.; Lord Latham, 
J.P., F.A.C.C.A., F.C.1.S.; Oswald P. Milne, J.P., F.R.I.B.A.; Lord Nathan, 
P.C., T.D., D.L., J.P., F.S.A. 

The following organizations were represented at the Conference, to which there 
were some 200 delegates: 

Advertising Association; Advertising Service Guild; Air Ministry; Architectural 
Association ; Automobile Association ; Birmingham City Council; Board of Admiralty ; 
Brewers’ Society; British Archzological Association; British Road Federation Ltd.; 
British Transport Commission; British Travel and Holidays Association; Building 
Societies Association; Cambridge Design Society; Cambridge Preservation Society; 
Caravan Club of Great Britain and Ireland ; Central Council for the Care of Churches; 
Central Council of Civic Societies; Central Electricity Authority; Central Office of 
Information; Chelsea Society; Council for the Preservation of Rural England; 
Council for Visual Education; Council of Industrial Design; County Councils 
Association; Cyclists’ Touring Club; Design and Industries Association; Esso 
Petroleum Co., Ltd.; Forestry Commission; Gas Council; Georgian Group; Girl 
Guides Association; Hampstead Heath and Old Hampstead Protection Society; 
Holiday Fellowship (London Group); Housing Centre Trust; Incorporated Society 
of British Advertisers Ltd.; Inland Waterways Association; Institute of Builders; 
Institute of Landscape Architects; Institute of Park Administration; Institute of 
Practitioners in Advertising; Institute of Registered Architects; London County 
Council; London Society; Metropolitan Public Gardens Association; Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food; Ministry of Housing and Local Government; 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation; National Association of Parish Councils; 
National Caravan Council Ltd.; National Coal Board; National Council of Social 
Service; National Farmers’ Union; National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers; National Federation of Permanent Holiday Camps Ltd.; National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes; National Parks Commission; National Trust; 
National Union of Teachers; National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds; Nature 
Conservancy; Nuffield Foundation; Outdoor Advertising Industry Advisory 
Committee ; Ramblers’ Association ; Reigate Society; Roads Beautifying Association; 
Royal Automobile Club ; Royal Institute of British Architects ; Rural District Councils 
Association ; Shell Mex and B.P. Ltd. ; Society for the Promotion of Nature Reserves ; 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings: Society of Industrial Artists ; Standing 
Conference for Local History ; Surrey Amenity Council ; Town and Country Planning 
Association; Town Planning Institute; War Office; Warwick Society; Workers 
Travel Association Ltd.; Young Men’s Christian Association (National Council); 
Youth Hostels Association.} 
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TO-MORROW’S LANDSCAPE. By Sylvia Crowe. Architectural Press, 1956. 21s 


In June last year a remarkable issue of the Architectural Review called ‘Outrage’* 
was published, which has since been issued as a book. A splendid polemical out- 
burst by a young man, Ian Nairn, against ‘man enslaved dragging down his 
environment to his own level’, it caused an immediate public stir, and it brought 
a new word of abuse to our language—Subtopia. 

No doubt ‘Outrage’ has had a salutary impact. Yet Mr. Nairn’s proposals for 
action to stop the further blighting of our long-suffering land seem to be 
somewhat naive and inadequate. We must all try to do something about it, he says, 
but he provides no analysis of the history, social-economy and philosophy which 
have produced Subtopia and no suggestion that our visual scenes are the most 
obvious outward expressions of a culture which is sick—that is, the symptoms of 
a disease which cannot be cured merely by crying ‘Out, damned spot’. 

Now the Architectural Press has followed its ‘Outrage’ with an admirable com- 
plement in the form of a practical guide to the proper adjustment of our landscape. 
Whereas ‘Outrage’ was, in its own words, ‘less of a warning than a prophesy of doom’— 
almost, indeed, an anguished cry of despair—Miss Crowe’s work is quieter, partly 
analytical but mainly constructive—an intelligent, unaffected guide to recreation. 
Behind its matter-of-fact style one can sense as ardent a desire for visual beauty and 
as intense a hatred of our self-imposed squalor as Mr. Nairn displayed in his tour- 
de-force. 

The book is the result of many years of research and is a unique and timely con- 
tribution to a subject which is of urgent public importance. The author discusses 
the proper development and adjustment of the urban, suburban, rural and wild 
’ landscape in relation to two comparatively new and important factors—the increasing 
density of population and the huge scale of many modern industries. There is now 
no space left, she says, to divide our land into the useful and the beautiful; we must 
make the two coincide. She deals competently with every aspect of her subject from 
reservoirs to telegraph poles, from national parks to urban garden plots, and she 
always brings her principles down in a realistic way to cases. 

She has kind and just words for the much-maligned Forestry Commission, and 
time and again she returns to the most urgent need—the planting of trees. She 
concludes that two requirements are outstanding: the reclamation of waste lands and 
the making good of the depleted tree population. If the optimum balance between 
men and trees is passed, she warns us, the ecological balance will be upset and our 
environment will degenerate: 

The more men there are, the greater the need for soil and water conservation, for 
shelter and for the purification of the atmosphere, all functions which the trees 
perform. Wherever the exact point of balance may be, there can be little doubt 
that we in this country have passed it. 

Here is one of the many cases where economic and esthetic needs conjoin. Indeed, 
by implication, the whole work provides a case book for those who believe that 
economics and zsthetics—health and beauty—are inalienably linked. 

Though Miss Crowe refers many times to the problem of cost (notably in connection 
with the laying of electric wires under ground), she leaves all questions of politics, 
finance and social and moral philosophy—like Mr. Nairn—unstated and unanswered. © 
Now we are becoming increasingly aware that we can produce no desirable reforms 
in any sphere without a first adjustment of our abstract financial mechanism and 
therefore of the philosophical premises on which it is based. The real physical 

” Reviewed in . the Journal | for 22nd July, 1955, P- 643- x sequel to ‘ Outrage’ entitled 

a in the December issue of the Architectural 
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problems have already been solved by technology. Nevertheless, Miss Crowe has 
helped us greatly in clarifying that vision without which we may perish. She writes 
simply and without jargon. Within its field, her book is very important indeed and 
the more people who read it the better. 





ERIC DE MARE 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 1856 
VOLUME v. 19th December, 1856 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


Dr. Livingstone, the African explorer, made the following contribution to the discussion 
following a paper on The Ivory and Teeth of Commerce. He was elected an Honorary 
Life Member of the Society at a Meeting of Council held on 24th Fune, 1857. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE said he had attended that evening for instruction, and he was 
afraid that he could add very little indeed to what had already been said with regard 
to the tusks of elephants. He had, however, seen the animal alive in great numbers 
in its native wilds, and he might mention a fact which, perhaps, had not come under 
the observation of the learned Professor, viz., that by the Africans the elephant 
was regarded as one of the best tests of the courage of the hunter. If a man was able 
to kill an elephant, it was considered by the African that he could achieve almost 
anything in the way of hunting. It was not considered fair sport to hunt the elephant 
with dogs, as in such cases undue advantage was taken of the animal, owing to his 
attention being so much occupied by the harrassing of the dogs, that he would pay 
no attention to his more formidable assailant—the hunter. Sometimes he would 
kneel down, in an awkward endeavour to crush the dogs with his knees; at other 
times he would take hold of a large tree (perhaps twelve inches in diameter) and 
push it down in order to crush the dogs. The hunters in Ceylon, for the most part, 
approached within a short distance of the elephants, and killed them in the manner 
described by Professor Owen. In Africa the hunters generally approached to the side 
of the elephant within about thirty yards, and at that distance the animal was killed, 
on an average with about half-a-dozen balls; from a greater distance it might take 
50 balls to despatch. him. 


Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 





MEETINGS of Arts, W.C.2. Dr. H. W. Hibbott: 
2 Petrol I f, 26 Portland Pl. Pat et | > 
WED. 2 JAN. Petroleum, Institute of, 2 ‘ortlan ace, 
W.1. 5.30 p.m. Symposium : Staff Training. Mecha eo a Ale of, a 
THURS. 3 JAN. eo 9 Institute, Royal, Hugh Ford: An Experimental Investigation of the 
= Bedford as WC. hw p.m. Peter Process of Expanding Boiler Tubes. 
jenhardt : Village Politics in Trucial Oman. eat. 5 ax. ds ane etary Soci British, at Caxton 
| ——, Junior Institution of, at the College of le Mw Ovenden Astronomy 
; echnology, Manchester. 6.30 p.m. I. Somers: say Ae aay 


Projection gy Receivers. 

Metallurgical Society, Leeds, at the University, OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Leeds 2. 7.15 p.m. Dr. J. P. Dennison : Some High- Now UNTIL 28 pec. British Architects, Royal Institute of, 
Temperature Properties of Copper Alloys. 66 Portland Place, W. (Closed 25th and 26th). 


Metals, Institute of, (1) at the Exchange and En- aes of "Photocraphs: Architectural Treasures 
—— a. agg Place, Se row of hoslovakia. 
p.m. scussion er versus etals wow UNTIL 30 pEc. epg je ve 7. 
af m PY uel y Square, S.W.1. 6.30 p.m. 25th - Sic) hittin sn 
he Metallurgica! Challenge of Jones : 
Nuclear Power NOW UNTIL nF ee ae Gallery, St. James’s 
ic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. Square (Gallery closed 22-96 December 
7 = ir Heneage Ogilvie : The Use of Illustrations jticrte) Rater! tee and 
in Teaching. 


phs ; nod Suet dasinoe eee: Sculpture 
ec ss ¢ A Rochester Row, psn. per and Drawings. 
.W.1. 5.30 p.m. M. J. Hickman: The Thermal 
: ; wow untTrL 24 res. Science ia S.W.7. c aeee’ 
Properties of Heat Insulation at Low Temperature. 25 Decemt Years of Pendulum 


: .) .) Exhibition: 
pat. 4 jan. Cosmetic Chemists, Society of, at the Royal 
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